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CHAPTER XVI. 

THERE is one place whither the first 
breath of gossip is certain to penetrate, and 
where it will as certainly be nourished into 
circumstantial evidence; namely, the 
kitchen or servants’ hall, according to 
circumstances, of the subject of the gossip. 
Lady Karslake’s servants knew a great 
deal more about her intercourse with North 
Branston than she knew herself, and the 
topic had been well threshed out among 
them while yet it was hardly full-blown in 
Alnchester. The subject was handled at 
Hatherleigh Grange with much enjoyment, 
but without malice. Lady Karslake, as 
has been said, was popular with her 
servants, and Sir William was not. Con- 
sequently it was the general opinion that 
the flirtation assumed was so natural as 
hardly to be reprehensible. 

To this opinion there was one obstinate 
dissentient voice. Mrs. Pike, the woman 
who attended on Sir William Karslake, 
had been in his service for fifteen years ; 
and length of service, though it had 
created in her no attachment to a master 
to whom she was neither more nor less 
than a well-tried machine, had developed 
in her a certain stern sense of loyalty 
towards him. It was Mrs, Pike’s con- 
sistently expressed opinion that “such 
doings” were “ scandalous.” 

On the afternoon of the opening of the 
Cottage Hospital, tea in the housekeeper’s 
room had been highly seasoned with a 
detailed and vividly-coloured report of the 





doings of ‘‘my lady and the doctor” at a 
certain dinner-party at the Dean’s ; a report 
which had reached its present terminus 
through a parlourmaid and two footmen. 
Mrs. Pike had uplifted her protest and had 
then relapsed into condemnatory silence ; 
and when the ringing of the library bell 
resulted in a summons to her from her 
master, she rose up from her place and 
departed with a forbidding expression of 
countenance. Her face did not soften as 
she went on her way, and when she came 
in sight of the library door she paused 
abruptly, and her thoughts became audible. 

“He ought to know it!” she said half 
aloud. ‘“ Poor gentleman, and never there 
to see for himself !” 

Then she knocked respectfully, and pre- 
sented herself before her master. 

Sir William was walking up and down 
the room with quick, rather uneven steps, 
and the face he turned to the door was 
slightly pinched, as though with pain. 

“‘Get me those drops, Pike,” he said 
sharply. ‘The old ones. Ah!” 

He caught suddenly at the back of a chair, 
and then sank into it with a sound that 
was half a groan and half an imprecation. 

The attack was a slight one, however; 
and half an hour later he was lying on the 
sofa looking worn and pale, but little 
exhausted. Nor was there any weakness 
about his voice as he said : 

‘“‘ That will do, Pike. You can go.” 

But Pike did not go. She stood where 
she was, her hands clasped rather nervously 
together, watching him with an undecided 
expression on her stern face, ° 

“T’m afraid, Sir William, that you won’t 
feel inclined to go out this evening,” she 
said slowly. 

“To go out?” repeated Sir William 
indifferently. 
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‘ “Ves, sir. To the “Alnchester ball.” 

Sir William had taken up a magazine, 
and he half turned his head towards the 
speaker as if intending to suppress unusual 
loquacity. But he did not take that 
trouble. 

“T had no intention of going to the ball,” 
he said. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
the woman spoke again : 

“My mistress is going, I believe, sir?” 

Again Sir William moved as if to uttera 
peremptory dismissal, and again indolence 
dominated the impulse, 

* Yes,” he said. 

‘Don’t you think, sir, if you'll pardon 
the liberty in an old servant, that it’s—it’s 
unfortunate that my lady should have to go 
about so much by herself?” 

The voice was hurried and uneven, and 
Mrs. Pike’s fingers were locked convul- 
sively together. 

There was a silence—the silence of ages 
it seemed to Mrs. Pike. Sir William Kars- 
lake had lifted his eyes suddenly from. his 
magazine, a curious keenness coming to his 
face in one swift flash. Then he lay 
motionless, At last he said: 

“Why ‘unfortunate,’ Pike ?” 

His tone was so quiet that a certain 
measure of reassurance came to Mrs, Pike, 
and she went on with nervous eagerness. 

‘“* My lady is but young, sir!” she said. 
* And ladies like her don’t always think 
too much of what they do and say! And 
people are very quick to talk, Sir William, 
if I may take the liberty of reminding you, 
and—and—it’s that young doctor, sir, Dr. 
Branston, that ought to have a horsewhip 
took to him, in my opinion.” 

The magazine sank in Sir William's 
hands slowly, very slowly, until it lay 
beside him on the sofa. His face for one 
moment might have been carved out of 
grey stone, so livid a pallor had descended 
upor it, and so utterly expressionless was 
it. Then into his eyes there crept gradually 
an expression so strange, so cynical in its 
slow acceptance of the idea thus placed 
before him as to be wholly indescribable. 
There was only one thing distinct and 
definite to be stated of his face at that 
moment. It was not the face of a man 
confronted by a confirmation of any previous 
suspicion, but of a man confronted with an 
entirely new idea. 

How long she stood there rooted to the 
ground Mrs, Pike could never have told. 
She only knew that the moment at last 
arrived when Sir William rose slowly from 





his sofa, and motioned her towards the door, 
and that she left the room as fast as her 
shaking limbs could carry her. 

It was within a few minutes of the dinner- 
hour when Lady Karslake came into the 
drawing-room thatevening. She had reached 
home late, and had spent the intervening 
time in her own room. 

“T felt lazy,” she declared gaily as she 
entered the drawing-room. “1 required a 
book and a little fresh air, metaphorically 
speaking, to fortify me before I take another 
large dose of Alnchester! Have you been 
out, William, this afternoon?” 

Her tone to her husband had never re- 
covered that subtle something which it had 
lost on the night when he announced to her 
his dismissal of North Branston. Her voice 
had distinctly gained in indifference and 
lost in friendliness, and there was a rather 
chilly carelessness in her face. She came 
up to the fire, and stood with her hands 


spread out to the blaze. 


Sir William Karslake was sitting in a 
large arm-chair a little to her right. He 
was unoccupied, but he did not move as 
his wife approached, except for the slight 
turn of his head which brought her within 
his line of sight. He was lividly pale—far 
paler than he had been just after his 
attack of the afternoon—there were odd 
lines traced about his mouth, and in his 
eyes, as they rested on his wife, there was a 
cynicism which was touched by something 
like malignance. 

He made no attempt to answer her—a dis- 
courtesy which in so punctiliously courteous 
@ man was somewhat noticeable. Lady 
Karslake, however, did not observe it. 

** Alnchester, in crowds,” she went on 
carelessly, ‘“‘may be described as stuffy! 
From every point of view, stuffy. I’m 
not thoroughly sure that it is not beginning 
to pall upon me!” 

“That is a circumstance greatly to be 
deplored.” 

Sir William Karslake uttered the words 
very slowly, and in a peculiarly dry and 
quiet tone about which there was an in- 
flection which his wife had never heard in 
it before. She paused a moment, listening 
to its echoes in her memory, and wondering 
with a quick tingling of her blood whether 
it was her fancy that detected in it some- 
thing approaching to a sneer. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that it’s anything 
very serious!”’ she said with a laugh. 
“There are people here and there who 
entertain me exquisitely. A delightful 
old canoness was introduced to me this 
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afternoon, for instance, with whom I could 
cheerfully spend long days.” 

“May I suggest that the narration of 
these entertaining meetings, humorous. as 
they are, unfortunately share the common 
lot in becoming slightly monotonous to the 
listener ?” 

That inflection in Sir William’s voice— 
intensely, unassailably polite as it was—had 
developed strongly, and his wife turned to 
him: with a swift movement, her head 
thrown back, her cheeks flushed. She 


| looked at him for a moment in a most 


eloquent silence, and then, with a spirited, 
dignified gesture, she turned away and took 
up a paper which lay upon a table. 

There was an interval of dead silence. 
Lady Karslake read her paper with a flash 
in her eyes. Sir William Karslake looked 
into the fire. 

“TI believe you intend to go to the 
Alnchester ball to-night?” 

Sir William’s gaze had passed from the 
fire to his wife’s figure. Lady Karslake, 
however, did not raise her head. 

** Yes!” she said coldly and briefly. 

“IT conclude you are not dressed?” he 
continued, surveying the delicate tea-gown 

which she wore with the glance of a man 
in whom a cruel instinct towards fault- 
finding is gradually becoming irrepressible. 
“Will you pardon my remarking how 
greatly I dislike the fashion of your present 
gown? It is a fashion, as I observe, which 
you affect.” 

“Which renders your dislike for it 
exceedingly unfortunate.” 

The rejoinder broke from Lady Karslake 
quickly and haughtily. The gong sounding 
at that instant, she turned impulsively, and 
moved towards the door. 

The conversation at dinner, rendered 
necessary by the presence of the servants, 
consisted mainly of a suave monologue by 
Sir William Karslake, from which that 
covert sneer never wholly disappeared, and 
into which his wife now and again threw a 
brief, disdainful monosyllable. She had 
paid the slightest possible regard to his 
conversation, indeed, when dinner being 
nearly over, he said after a slight pause : 

“At what time have you ordered the 
carriage ?” 

“At ten o’clock !” she answered carelessly. 

He looked across at her with an un- 
pleasant smile, 

“That is early,” he said suavely, ‘“ Half 
an hour later would have served our purpose 
quite as wel], We shall only show our- 
selves, I conciude,” 
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“TI do not care to be late,” she began, , 
and then she stopped suddenly. ‘‘ You don’t 
intend to go yourself, William?” she said. 

He smiled again. 

** Yes,” he said, “I do.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a little 
gesture of amazement, but she said no more 
until the servants had left the room. Then 
she said, in a tone of quick remonstrance : 

“Surely, William, you are being rather 
unwise. You have been warned so em- 
phatically against this kind of fatigue.” 

Sir William leaned back in his chair and 
met her eyes. 

** I intend to go,” he said quietly. 

* But why ?” she urged, her spirit rising 
angrily under his gaze, though she could 
not have told why, and the colour coming 
to her cheeks. ‘* You won’t enjoy it, I am 
sure. And I hear that you have not been 
well, as it is, to-day. Really, it seems to 
me a most foolish proceeding.” 

Sir William Karslake rose deliberately. 

“That I can quite understand,” he said, 
with a polite irony that was more effective 
than any openly insolent speech could have 
been. ‘‘I regret very much to have to force 
my company upon you, but I must trouble 
you to let me judge for myself in the 
matter. Allow me to suggest that it is 
time you went to dress,” 


CHAPTER XVII, 


Tue Alnchester Infirmary ball was an 
eminently punctual entertainment. The 
tickets bore upon them the words, “ Nine- 
thirty to two a.m.”; and from nine-thirty 
until ten o’clock the stream of arrivals 
flowed fast and strong. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Sir 
William and Lady Karslake entered the 
room. Lady Karslake had kept her husband 


‘and the horses waiting for nearly half an 


hour, and, to judge from the carriage of her 
head and the mutinous set of her mouth, she 
was far from feeling any compunction for 
that act of discourtesy. She was magnifi- 
cently dressed, and if the extra moments 
had been spent upon her toilet, they had 
certainly been used to advantage, for she 
was looking singularly well. Her maid, 
however, could have said that the delay had 
been wilful and deliberate, and a perceptive 
observer would have added that it was to 
no detail of dress that her appearance owed 
its effect, There was a delicate tension 
about her carriage, a vivid fire of expression 
which made her appearance even unusually 
full of verve and brilliancy. 
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She glanced round the room with a little 
scornful curl of her lip—an expression 
which at any other time would have been a 
smile, half mocking and half amused. 

‘* What a crowd,” she murmured to her 
husband. ‘“ And what excruciating music ! 
Is there any one one knows, do you imagine ? 
Ah!” 

The monosyllable was uttered in quite 
another tone. It was low, it was rather 
pleased, and there was a sudden suggestion 
of womanly waywardness about it through 
which her temper palpitated unchecked. 
She paused as she uttered it, and sent a 
friendly, familiar bow and smile to where 
North Branston stood leaning against the 
wall at a little distance. The she turned 
to her husband with a flash of malicious 
satisfaction in her eyes. 

“There is Dr. Branston,” 
carelessly, 

Her husband’s face was quite impassive 
—-singularly so, in fact. His eyes had lost 
nothing of their strange expression, but he 
was less lividly pale than he had been earlier 
in the evening. He glanced across the room, 
and bowed politely. 

“He does not appear to take much 
interest in us,” said Lady Karslake. “I 
don’t choose to be treated like that. Ah, 
Mr. Howard, how do you do?” 

She lifted her fan as she spoke, careless 
of the two or three acquaintances who had 
joined them, with a gesture that North was 
obliged to obey. He moved slowly and 
came towards her. Before he reached her 
side Sir William Karslake had drifted a 
pace or two away, and was exchanging 
greetings and comments with some of his 
county neighbours. 

Perhaps North Branston saw the move- 
ment, and put his own construction on it, 
for there was a slight shade of defiance on 
his face as he reached Lady Karslake. 
Perhaps Lady Karslake saw it also, for the 
little laugh with which she received him 
had a mischievous ring, touched with an 
excitement which testified to the unusual 
strain upon her temper and nerves. 

“Why were you not coming to speak to 
me?” she demanded imperiously. ‘“ Did 
you gather from my appearance that I am 
in a very bad temper? Well, I am! I 
feel—inclined to scratch—do you know? 
Shall you mind if I scratch you?” 

“I don’t think the operation would be 
formidable,” returned North with a smile. 

“That’s because you are a man! As 
a matter of fact it would be horrid! 
What sort of floor is this, Dr. Branston?” 


she said 





North glanced at it rather dubiously. 

“TI believe it’s pretty good,” he said, 
“Do you want to dance, Lady Karslake?” 

“Ts that your form of invitation, Dr. 
Branston? It is characteristic at least. 
Yes, I believe I do want to dance, I think 
it might do me good. Is the next a 
waltz? You may have it.” 

And the music bursting forth vociferously 
at the moment, she slipped her hand into 
his arm, Jet him lead her farther into the 
room, and in a moment more they had 
glided away almost alone. 

Alnchester looked on for the moment 
almost too wide-eyed to remember its 
manners. 

Observation at the “opening” had deve- 
loped the interest of the hour from a 
possibility to an actuality, and the night, 
with the opportunities which it was likely 
to involve for the accumulation of further 
detail, had been anticipated with consider- 
able excitement. The appearance of Lady 
Karslake accompanied by her husband had 
produced an electrifying effect. Sir William 
Karslake was hardly known, even by sight, 
in Alnchester ; one of the features of the 
situation was the fact that her husband 
never went about with its heroine, and was 
consequently in total ignorance as to her 
doings. His appearance at the ball, then, 
was fraught, for the penetrating spectator, 
with possibilities of absolutely breathless 
interest. Would Lady Karslake alter her 
demeanour towards North Branston for her 
husband’s presence? And if not, how 
would Sir William take it? 

The answer to the first question, implied 
in the spectacle of Lady Karslake waltzing 
with North Branston before she had been 
ten minutes in the room, was so definite as to 
produce quite a staggering effect. Town 
and precincts recovered themselves, how- 
ever, almost simultaneously, and gave 
themselves up with a rush to the 
delightful task of providing an answer 
to the second question by personal 
observation. 

There were very few elderly female 
inhabitants of Alnchester who could not 
have told at any given moment, as the 
night wore on, where the three personages 
round whom the sensation surged were to 
be found; and on the countenance of Sir 
William Karslake they would one and all 
cheerfully have stood an examination, 
though the differences existing between the 
respective readings of those courteously 
impassive features might have contributed 
to a rather incoherent result. The heroine 
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of the hour certainly gave their watchful- 
ness the slightest possible trouble. Lady 
Karslake danced her waltz from be- 
ginning to end, and then, distributing 
careless bows and smiles to her acquaint- 
ances, commanded North Branston to take 
her somewhere where it was cool. 

“My dear, I heard her myself!” said 
one agitated lady to another. ‘ Speaking 
to him quite as if there was an under- 
standing between them, and out loud, you 
know!” 

An interlude, during which Lady Kars- 
lake strolled about the room with the Lord 
Lieutenant and chatted discursively with 
every one she knew, was looked upon as so 
obvious an attempt at throwing dust in her 
husband's eyes as to be almost an outrage ; 
and matters were felt to have assumed a 
more seemly and open complexion when 
she danced three times in succession with 
North Branston, and then went to supper 
with him. To persist in ignoring the 
position longer would have been obviously 
futile. Alnchester did not attempt the 
impossible, and comments, whispered and 
audible, began to fly about like wild-fire. 

“It’s scandalous, my dear,” murmured 
Mrs. Eliot, with lugubrious enjoyment, to 
Mrs, Bennett. ‘It’s a dreadful thing to 
say but there’s no other word for it. And 
so embarrassing. I assure you I’ve really 
been avoiding the Vallotsons. They must 
be so uncomfortable, you know.” 

Her companion grasped her arm ex- 
citedly. 

“Look!” she whispered breathlessly. 
“Just look! They’ve just come back from 
supper and they’re meeting Sir William 
face to face. Oh, my dear Mrs. Eliot, 
doesn’t he look awful! If we were to 
walk just a few steps nearer we should 
hear what they say.” 

Mrs. Bennett’s mild blue eyes must have 
been possessed of singular penetration to 
detect anything in the least awe-inspiring 
in Sir William Karslake’s face as his wife, 
with her hand resting lightly on North 
Branston’s arm, came gaily towards him. 
His handsome features were stamped with 
@ suave, cold courtesy. 

Lady Karslake’s face was flushed and 
animated ; her temper seemed to have passed 
into a species of mischievous enjoyment. 

“Are you ready to go, William?” she 
said lightly. ‘I’m dancing this, and then 
I’m ready.” And she passed on with a 
little nod. 

“ He said nothing,” said Mrs. Bennett in 
an awestruck whisper to Mrs. Eliot, a 





hurried strategic movement having brought 
them within five paces of Sir William’s 
elbow. “Oh, my dear, there’s Mrs, 
Vallotson looking at us. I know she 
thinks we're talking about it. Dear me, I 
should have thought she would have felt it 
more than she seems to, judging from her 
face. Her own brother, you know. I 
think I ought to go and speak to her and 
tell her how sorry I am.” 

Mrs. Vallotson was sitting erect and 
composed against the wall at right angles 
to that close to which Mrs, Bennett stood. 
Her eyes were fixed on the two speakers, 
and there was a rather singular expression 
in their cold, black depths. 

Mrs. Bennett edged her way round the 
dancers, and squeezed herself rather forcibly 
into the seat by Mrs. Vallotson. 

“T see you've no one to talk to,” she 
said comfortably, ‘so I thought I would 
just come and tell you how distressed I 
am! Such an uncomfortable evening for 
you, I’m afraid !” 

“Not at all, thank you!” said Mrs. 
Vallotson calmly. 

“Not—oh, I’m sure I’m very glad! 
People will talk, of course, and really— 
your brother—Lady Karslake—that is— 
the whole thing is so very pronounced.” 

“People are very ready to talk, as you 
say,” was the composed answer. “I do not 
consider their talk of any great importance, 
I see that old Mrs. Ward has come back 
from supper, and I promised to go and 
talk to her a little.” 

Mrs. Vallotson rose as she spoke, and 
moved round the room. Her way led her 
directly past Sir William Karslake as he 
stood leaning against the wall watching 
the dancers, and as she reached his side 
she paused abruptly. He turned his head. 
and saw her. The next instant he had 
moved with suave politeness, and was hold- 
ing out his hand to her. There was a 
little smile in his eyes, and as she met them 
Mrs. Vallotson’s colour stood out in great 
patches against a livid pallor. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Vallotson?” said 
Sir William Karslake politely. “I am 
glad to have the pleasure,” 

Mrs. Vallotson did not return his greeting. 
She laid her hand in his with a stiff 
mechanical gesture, 

“What are you going to do?” she 
said in a low, hoarse voice. 

The smile in his eyes deepened as he 
watched her into a cruel significance. 

“Dot” he said also in a low tone. 
“Oh, nothing! What is there to do?” 
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At that instant Lady Karslake and North 
Branston disengaged themselves from among 
the dancers, and came to a standstill beside 
them, 

“ Ah, Mrs. Vallotson !” exclaimed Lady 
Karslake gaily. “So glad to meet you! 
William, I am tired out; I want to go 
home.” 

“T am quite at your service,” he returned 
blandly. ‘‘Good night, Mrs, Vallotson ; 
good night, Dr. Branston.” He turned, 
holding out his hand to the younger man ; 
and as North, after an instant’s hesitation, 
laid his own hand in it, Mrs. Vallotson 
turned abruptly and walked away. 





TANJORE. 





Mites of emerald rice-fields and waving 
palms surround the famous city of Tanjore, 
formerly the historic capital of an ancient 


Hindu dynasty, and for ages one of the- 


principal political and literary centres of 
the south, The green plains of the fertile 
Carnatic sweep up to the crumbling walls 
which enclose the magnificent Pagoda of 
world-wide fame, and the gigantic pyramid 
towers above the sea of verdure, like some 
lonely mountain peak in a boundless 
wilderness. Through dusty streets of flat- 
roofed houses, in every state of dilapida- 
‘tion, we make our way to the Royal Palace, 
followed by an eager crowd of dusky Tamils, 
chiefly distinguished by an economical 
absence of costume, and chattering merrily 
in the musical accents of the south. The 
polished and cultivated Tamil language, 
rich in historical and sacred literature, 
shares the importance of Sanskrit as a 
medium of theological teaching, and only 
ranks second to Telugu, “the Italian of 
India,” in harmonious beauty, a rare quality 
among the fifty different tongues belonging 
to the great Asiatic peninsula. The Tamil 
people originated from the Dravidian group, 
one of the three great divisions of the non- 
Aryan races, This nomadic tribe pushed 
through the wild mountain passes from 
some unknown region of Central Asia, 
forcing its way in a compact phalanx until 
a permanent resting-place was secured in 
Southern Hindostan, where a high state of 
civilisation was attained before the Aryan 
invasion. The national temperament steeped 
in tropical fire appears diametrically opposed 
to that of the subtle and taciturn Hindu of 
the north, and local ideas of art and archi- 
tecture reflect the influences of other 
historic lands still further eastward, though 





the domes and minarets scattered broadcast 
over the northern provinces have vanished 
from the face of the southern landscape. 

The Carnatic, or “ Black Country,” was 
the battle-field of Hyder Ali, who, with his 
French allies, fought against the English 
with varying success for thirty years; but 
on the death of his colleague, Tippoo Sahib, 
slain at the siege of Seringapatam, in 1799, 
the administration of provincial affairs was 
shared by England and her staunch native 
ally, the Nizam of Mysore, whose authority 
was recognised by the tributary Rajahs of 
the adjoining states. 

In the year 1705 a Danish missionary 
made his way to Tanjore dressed in native 
costume, and by degrees overcame the 
scruples of the Rajah, who finally sanctioned 
the establishment of the Christian mission. 
The New Testament was translated into 
Tamil, and several native congregations of 
baptized converts grew up in the kingdom 
of Tanjore. After the English conquests 
under Clive, Schwartz, an eminent army 
chaplain whose zeal for missions was 
equalled by his courage and daring in the 
exercise of his calling on the battle-field, 
was requested by the Rajah.to reside at 
Tanjore, where the native Princes paid 
involuntary homage to the disinterested 
character of the European pastor, ‘“ Let 
them send the Christian, he will not 
deceive us,” said the Tamil chieftains, with 
reference to a proposed treaty which excited 
their suspicions, On two occasions, when 
the Fort of Tanjore was threatened with 
famine and the Rajah was powerless to 
avert the evil, the Christian missionary 
succeeded in saving the inmates from 
starvation, and was appointed by the 
Rajah on his death-bed as guardian to 
his infant son. Schwartz died in 1798, 
after half a century of labour in the 
southern vineyard which bore him such 
abundant fruit. A wail of lamentation 
echoed through the land, and the young 
Rajah, to whom “the father of the people” 
had in a special manner discharged the 
sacred duties of a parent, shed floods of 
tears over the body of his benefactor, and, 
kneeling before the coffin, covered it with 
a gorgeous pall of costliest cloth of gold. 
The British Government provides a pension 
of one thousand two hundred pounds per 
annum to the eight widows of the last 
Rajah, as an indemnity for losses sustained 
by the transference of power. This happy 
family still occupies the Zenana of the 
Royal Palace, a barbaric pile painted in 
alternate layers of red and yellow, and 
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adorned with weird frescoes, sacred scrolls, 
and grotesque images. Two elephants 
stand in a corner of the deserted quadrangle, 
feeding on a pile of green branches lying 
on the broken pavement, and a brown 
mahout dusts a scarlet howdah with a 
bunch of peacock’s feathers, the embroidered 
trappings thrown carelessly on the marble 
steps of a long colonnade. The ground 
floor of the Palace is used for Government 
offices, and in the great court, formerly 
filled on state occasions by ranks of 
elephants trained to salute the Rajah by 


j elevating their trunks in prompt obedience 
} to the word of command, tall weeds push 


through the crevices of the crumbling 
stones, and moss chokes the trickling 
stream which drips into the basin of a 
sculptured fountain. A colossal marble 
statue of the last Rajah stands in the 
tesselated vestibule of the Durbar Hall, 
where a huge throne of glittering tinsel 
surmounts a raised dais within a gilded 
railing. Countless mirrors reflect the 


} rainbow colouring, and crystal lustres, 


suspended above the shining canopy, gleam 
with prismatic hues like showers of living 
light. A splendid library of Sanskrit and 
Tamil literature maintains the prestige of 
the distant days when the Court of Tanjore 


} was a seat of learning to which Brahmin 
} pundits, Hindu scribes, seers, astrologers, 


and fakirs flocked in innumerable multi- 
tudes from every quarter, An arched 
corridor contains a curious collection of 
antique portraits, painted in the archaic 
style which manifests the incapability of 
native genius to find adequate expression 
in pictorial art. Mental aspiration was 
deadened by the gross materialism to which 
Southern India reduces the mysteries of 
Brahminism, and the realism of Tamil 
thought—revealed even by the more sym- 
pathetic medium of sculpture—attains a 
climax in the grotesque delineations of 
departed Rajahs and Ranees who look down 
at us across the vanished centuries from the 
walls of the ancient Palace formerly filled 
by the stately pageant of an Oriental 
Court. 

The magnificent Pagoda of Tanjore ranks 
as one of the noblest Indian examples of 
the pyramidal temple, which by the in- 
corporation of foreign features renders the 
sanctuary of the south the connecting link 
between the architectural styles of India 
and China. Although the Brahmin caste 
is forbidden to cross the sea, the vicinity 
of the coast gave an outlook into a wider 
world beyond the Indian peninsula, and 





resulted in an unconscious interchange of 
ideas. The gradual moulding of thought 
into a new type of artistic expression always 
possesses an element of mystery, and the 
depths of the mental process remain for 
ever out of reach. As contrasting hues 
melt into each other through infinite 
gradations of tone, so mind acts upon mind 
until the vanguard of a race reaches forward 
across its own intellectual frontier, assimi- 
lating itself with prophetic instinct to a 
range of ideas which find their complete 
developement elsewhere. The great Pagoda 
of Tanjore was commenced on a well-defined 
and majestic plan steadfastly carried out 
with mathematical exactitude. Two mag- 
nificent courts add to the dignity of the 
noble pyramidal temple; the outer quad- 
rangle, originally devoted to minor shrines 
and priestly residences, was converted into 
an arsenal by the French when they 
fortified the Pagoda in 1777, diverting it 
from the sacred use to which it has never 
been reappropriated. Near the arched gate- 
way of the second court, five hundred feet 
long by half that width, stands the shrine 
of the bull Nandi, a colossal image of stone 
saturated with oil by some curious process 
which gives it the mellow tint and satiny 
smoothness of polished marble. The sacred 
bull dedicated to Siva occupies a stone 
platform approached by twelve steps, and 
canopied by a sculptured cupola supported 
on granite columns. Beyond the shrine 
rises the superb temple, an oblong edifice of 
deep red sandstone, with the huge gopura 
tapering up in fourteen storeys to the height 
of two hundred feet. The apex of the 
mighty pyramid, crowned by a richly-carved 
monolith weighing eighty tons, pricks the 
hot blue sky with a diadem of crimson 
pinnacles, and a sculptured world of gods, 
goddesses, heroes, sacred birds, animals, 
and symbolical flowers encrusts the entire 
surface of the stately fane. Passing through 
the cloisters, adorned with crude pictures of 
Indian heroes, and theochre-stained blocks of 
granite which symbolise the creative power 
of the universe, we reach the shrine of 
Soubramanya, screened by a balustrade of 
carved elephants with men in fantastic 
attitudes sitting on their backs, or falling 
from their trunks, This miniature temple 
is declared by Fergusson to be one of the 
most exquisite specimens of decorative art 
in Southern India. A smaller shrine flanks 
the Pagoda on the other side, and the rich 
colouring of vermilion pyramid and granite 
shrine encircled by grey cloister and red 
arcade, and chequered with black shadow 
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and vivid light, borrows additional beauty 
from feathery palms and clustering banyans 
rooted in the broken pavement of the 
spacious quadrangle. 

Two frowning forts and several smaller 
pagodas in shadowy gardens show the 
former importance of Tanjore as a religious 
centre, and a citadel of native power. 
The population of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants indicates the present pros- 
perity of the ancient city of learning, situated 
in the midst of the luxuriant plain watered 
by the Kaveri river, which expands into a 
delta from whence a network of fertilising 
streams flows through the Carnatic by a 
complete system of artificial irrigation. 
Crowds of natives, with foreheads painted 
with the varying symbols of caste, traverse 
the palm-shaded roads which lead to the 
city. The Brahmins, traditionally sprung 
from the mouth of Brahma, are distinguished 
by the sacred cord which girds them; the 
Kshuttries or warriors claim descent from 
the arms of the Supreme Divinity; the 
Vaisyas, comprising the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural classes, originated 
from his thighs; and the Sudras, or servants, 
including artisans and tillers of the soil, 
occupy their lowly positions in consequence 
of their humble birthplace at Brahma’s feet. 
The four broad lines of demarcation ramify 
into numerous subdivisions, below which 
stands the nameless herd of Pariahs or out- 
casts. 

Poverty is often allied to purity of caste, 
and Brahmin sits side by side with Pariah 
in the railway, which proves the most 
formidable antagonist of the ancient social 
system in historic India, but the mould 
which shaped the complex types of Hindu 
life and thought has hardened into an iron 
rigidity, and an occasional relaxation of the 
heavy yoke gives no assurance of any 
radical change in the universal law. 

Tanjore possesses the distinction of being 
the original home of the Indian Nautch, 
born in the shadow of the great Pagoda, 
and still blending the religious associations 
of the mystic past with the passionate 
imagery of love, sorrow, and despair, woven 
into a thousand forms by the symbolical 
poetry of motion. The Nautch girls of 
Tanjore stand at the head of their profession, 
and noimportant function of the native Courts 
is considered complete without the presence 
of these ideal dancers, clad in filmy muslins 
and golden tissues clasped with jewels and 
roped with pearls, the costly tribute paid to 
their irresistible charms. The Nautch 
girls are regarded as a religious sisterhood, 





although in their modern guise religion has 
become divorced from morality. Educated 
under ‘he auspices of the temple priesthood, 
and possessing the privileges of an official 
position, they were taught to read, write, 
sing, and dance, even receiving instruction 
in Sanskrit and religious literature when 
indications existed of superior mental 
capacity. The influences of religion, 
whether for good or evil, played an im- 
portant part in forming the character of the 
dusky troupe which hung about the sacred 
precincts during the impressionable years of 
girlhood, and ancient India regarded the 
Nautch dancer with the reverence due to an 
inspired sibyl or priestess. At the outset 
of her professional career she goes through 
a symbolical marriage rite with a dagger. 
This initiatory ceremony admits her into 
the corps of dancers, and represents her 
right to defend herself from the manifold 


-perils which beset her path, 


The members of the choral band vie 
with each other in establishing the honour 
of their native sanctuary, and the Nautch 
girls of Tanjore, who in distant ages made 
wars and ruled conquerors, carried the fame 
of their great Pagoda to every Court of India, 
chanting the praises of the historic temple 
in the sacred legends which varied the 
monotony of the dreamy dance. The 
rhythmical movements and graceful pos- 
tures possess the weird fascination of 
“woven paces and waving arms” with 
which Vivien cast her mysterious spell over 
the conquered Merlin, but the languid grace 
of the Tanjore Nautch soon sweeps into a 
very whirlwind cf£ passion, and the audience 
hangs in breathless attention on every 
gesture, as the wild love-story approaches a 
tragic climax, or the storm of excitement 
dies away into the silence of despair. The 
serpent dance winding through a sinuous 
maze of gliding measures appears almost a 
transformation or reincarnation of the per- 
former into the cobra which she represents. 
Instincts inherited from bygone generations 
of Nautch dancers combine with close 
observation of nature to produce miraculous 
results. The Nautch girl lives to please, 
and labours for that end with the success 
which attends the unwearied pursuit of one 
absorbing object. Universal influence and 
fascination still belong to her, though in a 
narrower range than of old, and the dancer 
of Tanjore who concentrates the whole 
force of her genius upon the requirements of 
her art differs as much from the ordinary 
Nautch girl of India as a masterpiece of 
Raphael from the signboard which swings 
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before a rustic inn, Every feature of her 
mobile face reflects the passing sentiment 
of the moment in the drama delineated with 
consummate skill ; the dark eyes flash with 
fury, fill with tears, or melt with tenderness 
according to the exigencies of the varying 
situation, and in the nervous energy which 
throbs and palpitates through every vein 
and fibre of the elastic and exquisitely pro- 
portioned frame, the tide of life seems to 


| glow through the veil of flesh like some 


mystic flame, burning in a crystal lamp. 
The Nautch girls form a distinct caste, and 


j jealously retain their immemorial rights and 


privileges. They exercise their own laws and 
customs, with the independence of control 
gained by a wider experience of life 
than that permitted to their Indian 
sisters. Liberty often degenerates in‘o 
license, and a virtuous Nautch girl, at 


| any rate in modern times, is almost unknown 


in this community of proverbial frailty. 
The property of the vagrant sisterhood 
always passes through the female line, to 
show that it was accumulated by the 
mother, and not by the father of the 
child, a necessary proviso in a calling which 
frequently secures considerable wealth to 
the class recognised as an indispensable 
element in the diversions of Court and 
camp, town and country, throughout the 
Indian peninsula. When the brief hey- 
day of youth vanishes like a tale that 
is told, and the early maturity of the 
Nautch girl’s beauty fades in the burning 
sun of these Eastern skies, she frequently 
returns to end her days in peace where 
the temple of her childhood stands un- 
changed amid the tumultuous years like 
a solid rock in a surging sea. Old associa- 
tions draw her as with a magnet to the 
spot from whence she launched forth on 
that ocean of time and change, which at 
length casts her back on the foam of 
an ebbing tide. Henceforth her simple 
wants are easily supplied, and the store 


| of costly jewels, probably kept in old pickle- 


jars and sardine tins, seldom sees the light 
of day. The feverish dream of actual life 
is over, compressed into a few short years 
of luxury and vice, and nothing remains 
to her but the memory of her former 
triumphs, and the spoils of conquest hoarded 
through the dreary years of the premature 
decay which succeeds the early ripening 
of tropical womanhood. The transient 
beauty and freshness of youth fade like 
the glowing petals of some gorgeous flower 
in the heated atmosphere of passion and 
pleasure inhaled by the dancing girls of 





Tanjore, who plunge into a vortex of dissi- 
pation on the very threshold of their erratic 
course, 

In the musical accompaniment of the 
Indian Nautch, semitones are divided into 
demi-semitones by a method of notation 
unknown in Europe, The wailing melody 
of this fantastic division constitutes the 
special charm of the weird Oriental music, 
and the discordant shrillness of flageolet, 
conch-shell, and vind, is forgotten in the 
dreamy beauty of those ancient dances 
of Tanjore to which the barbaric strains 
adapt themselves with dramatic accuracy. 
Damadara, the highest authority on Indian 
music, describes the harmonic scale of seven 
natural tones as resembling the peacock’s 
screech, the parrot’s cry, the sheep’s bleat, 
the crane’s call, the koil-bird’s note, the 
horse’s neigh, and the elephant’s trumpeting. 
The Golden Precepts of Hindu theology 
embody the musical idea as “the ladder 
of mystic sounds through which the human 
ear hears the sevenfold voice of God.” 
These sacred maxims were originally en- 
graved on metal discs above the altars 
of the great temples, and the poetical 
beauty of the phraseology testifies to the 
power of the native imagination which 
vibrated to the mystic harmonies of Nature, 
and recognised her as the chosen interpreter 
of Divinity, “ the Voice of the Silence.” 

The following quotation shows the 
mysterious union which existed between 
religion and music in the early ages of 
India, and the intensity of feeling which 
realised the sacramental character of Nature. 

“ Listen to the Voice which filleth all, 
thy Master’s Voice, the Sevenfold Breath 
of the One Soul, the inner sound. 

‘The first is like the nightingale’s sweet 
voice chanting a song of parting to his 
mate. 

“The second is the sound of a silver 
cymbal awakening the twinkling stars, 

“The third breathes the melodious 
plaint of the ocean-sprite imprisoned in 
her shell. 

‘*The fourth is the chant of Vina. 

“The fifth shrills in thine ear like the 
melody of the bamboo flute, 

“The sixth changes into a trumpet- 
blast. 

‘“‘The seventh vibrates like the peal of 
a lowering thunder-cloud, swallowing up 
all other sounds, which die and are heard 
no more. 

“Thus shalt thou climb upward by the 
mystic stair to the Power Divine, and 
merge thyself in Him.” 
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Dr. Monier Williams says that religion 
is even more closely interwoven with the 
affairs of daily life in the south of India 
than in the north, and though the faith of 
the people has lapsed from the comparative 
purity of worship inculcated by the Vedic 
hymns addressed to the great powers of 
Nature, the intricate theological system of 
modern times entwines itself with every 
fibre of the native heart. 

On the waste of sand which borders the 
shrunken current of the Kaveri river, a 
grove of majestic Palmyra palms forms a 
long aisle of fluted columns beneath the 
green shadow of the sweeping fronds. 
‘Though all around looks parched and life- 
less, the Palmyra strikes a network of 
roots to the depth of forty feet, absorbs the 
moisture below the surface, and yields a 
cool draught of sap, locally known as 
“toddy,” and collected in earthen goblets 
attached to the tree. The Palmyra climbers, 
whose caste belongs to the “Sudra” 
division of the fourfold order, ascend 
thirty or forty trees seventy feet high 
every day to collect the sap for the 
manufacture of sugar. The Tamils dedicate 
the Palmyra palm to Ganesh, the elephant- 
headed god of wisdom, and designate it 
‘the tree of life.” Three quarts of sap are 
obtained daily from the full-grown palm, 
which supplies food, shelter, drink, oil, and 
fuel to the peasant, together with forage 
for cattle and implements of agriculture. 
The green plains beyond the belt of yellow 
sand show a succession of palm-fringed 
landscapes teeming with the luxuriant 


vegetation of the tropics, and. enlivened by. 


groups of dark figures labouring in the 
fields of rice and cotton which surround 
native villages of brown huts thatched with 
palm-leaves and walled with bamboo. 
The rustic life of Southern India retains 
the pictorial aspect of a pastoral age, and 
transports the thoughts of the spectator to 
the early days of the world’s history, while 
the colossal proportions of the ancient 
temples familiarise the mind with the 
mighty dynasties of the heroic era which 
succeeded the golden age of peace and 
plenty. When the sinking sun floods 
earth and sky with amber light, the mighty 
Pagoda glows like a pillar of fire above the 
dark masses of foliage overshadowed by the 
massive bulk of the red gopura. The heavy 
scent of tropical flowers fills the air with 
magical charm, and the manifold voices of 
the buried past whisper their secrets 
through the evening breeze as it rustles in 
the thickets of sandalwood, and trembles 





through the feathery fronds of the swaying 
palms which stand like sentinels round the 
crumbling walls dominated by the historic 
Pagoda of ancient Tanjore. 





FOLK-LORE OF PALESTINE. 

THE peasantry of Palestine, like all 
Eastern peoples, are extremely superstitious, 
and some notes on the folk-lore of the 
present inhabitants of the Holy Land may 
be found of interest.. Mr. P. J. Baldensperger 
has done more, perhaps, than any one to 
throw light on this subject, and we avail 
ourselves—with grateful acknowledgements 
—of some of the material he has gathered 
for the Palestine Exploration Society. 

First, we find that among all the trees the 
olive is held most sacred, because it gives 
both food and light. The man who cuts 
downan olive-tree will have no peace for ever 
afterwards, and will not receive his punish- 
ment incidentally, but direct from God. 
The lotus-tree is held sacred because it is 
supposed to be inhabited by the mysterious 
“* Welys,” who will work woe upon a man 
who cuts one down. On Thursday nights 
these trees may be seen lighted up, so runs 
the superstition, and the music of the 
unseen spirits may be heard among the 
branches, The tamarisk-tree is also 
believed to be haunted, and to wail out 
* Allah ! Allah!” when the wind stirs its 
leaves. The palm and the cactus are 
reputed to be of the same substance as a 
human being, because they have drunk of 
the water of life. On the other hand, the 
fig, the carob, and the sycamore are 
inhabited by devils, and must not be slept 
under—children especially being enjoined 
to avoid their shelter. . 

Stories of good and evil spirits abound— 
especially evil. The Jan are underground 
spirits, who havea Sultan, a Court, andregular 
officials, and who are reputedly just in all 
their dealings. Although spirits, they must 
get their food from human creatures, but 
they can only take wheat from the threshing- 
floor, or bread from the oven, when the 
owner omits to repeat the first sentence of 
the Koran. They are supposed to keep 
guard over the food-stores, and are particu- 
larly fond of the fire, which also must not 
be extinguished without repeating the 
sacred text. | 

Nothing can keep them out of a house 
but salt strewn around it, and women 
must never sit on the threshold, because 
the Jan live beneath. They are believed 
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to be fond of human company, and it is 
even whispered that they have been known 
to marry mortals. “A man in my ser- 
vice,” says Mr. Baldensperger, ‘“ about 
twenty-five years old, would never stay out 
in the fields by night, because his Janié 
regularly visits him, and he is very much 
afraid of her. Another man in my service 
had beaten his wife ; she fell on the hearth, 
and immediately the Jaén took hold of her, 
and tried to entice her to follow him to 
Egypt, as there they could live openly 
together, whilst in the Holy Land this is 
not proper.” Evidently most respectable 
spirits these Jans! We are not surprised 
to learn that they are believed to be 
Mohammedans, and under the law of the 
Prophet. 

Quite otherwise are the Kirds, who 
frighten men into becoming confirmed 
stammerers; and the Mareds, who are in 
evidence whenever murder is committed. 
Caves are guarded by Rassads, who assume 
various forms, and sometimes no form at all, 
but whose special mission it is to watch 
over hidden treasure. The European 
archeologists and others who come digging 
about ruins and mounds, are believed to 
have some special charm enabling them to 
compel the Rassads to give up their hold. 

The Karine is a female spirit who always 
attends upon women, sometimes for their 
good and sometimes to their hurt. Bad 
Karines sow discord between husband and 
wife, and effect other domestic mischief. A 
tradition runs that King Solomon once met 
a bad Karine, and besought her to give up 
her wickedness for bis sake, which she 
promised to do if people would only carry 
a certain written charm round their necks 
in a leathern envelope. The terms of the 
charm are known, but of its efficacy we 
have no evidence. 

Concerning Iblis, or the devil, they have 
many curious stories. Here is a specimen : 
One day two men were quarrelling, and one, 
using a common expression of the country, 
said, ““Shame on you, Satan!” the other 
replied, ‘‘ Satan is innocent here, it is you 
who quarrel.” When the disputants parted, 
Iblis appeared to the one who had defended 
him, thanked him, and invited him down 
below, where he was entertained for three 
avs and nights with the best of earthly 
ood. 

Here is another. One day Iblis seni his 
son with a flint-stone to an “assembly of 
honourable people,” and told him to get 
the stone woven. Entering the room, he 
said to the people, “ My father sends his 





peace, and wishes to have this flint-stone 
woven,” One of the men who had a “ he- 
goat beard” replied, ‘‘Tell your father to 
have it spun, and then we'll weave it.” The 
son went back with the message, which 
made Iblis very angry. He told his son 
never to attempt to get the better of a man 
with a ‘‘he-goat beard ”—called a Kusa—for 
“he is more devilish than we.” 

This is curious, because among the ancient 
Christians the devil himself was believed 
to take the form of a goat, and this belief 
probably emerged from the practice under 
the Mosaic economy of using the goat as a sin- 
offering. The separation of the sheep from 
the goats at the Last Day marks the goat as 
the emblem of sin. But why the devil 
should be afraid of a man wearing a beard 
cut like that of a he-goat is not very ob- 
vious. The subject is worth the attention 
of Mr. Moncure Conway, who is learned in 
devil-lore. 

Mr. Baldensperger describes a sacrificial 
custom after the recovery of one who has 
been sick unto death, of which he has been 
an eye-witness. The relatives and friends, all 
in their best dresses, and the men with their 
guns, go to El-Khader near Solomon’s Pool, 
where is an offering-place for both Moham- 
medans and Christians. A sheep or goat is 
killed as a sacrifice, and while it is being 
roasted the men fire off their guns for joy, 
while the women sing and dance in a circle. 
This is an example of a song for a man: 

The Arab chief is sleeping, 

All covered with a blanket, 

And when his sleep has sweetened, 
They tore their clothes for him. 
The Arab chief is sleeping, 

With his garments all loose, 


And when his sleep has sweetened, 
They tore their raiment for him. 


And this is an example of a song fora 
woman : 
She’s coming from her father’s Louse washed and 
tucked up, 
And fears to soil her feet from the cemetery’s dust ; 
She’s coming from her father’s house washed and 
cleansed, 
And fears to soil her feet from the manure-heap. 
Another custom is to vow the weight in 
silver money of a child’s hair, to be given 
to the poor. The hair is allowed to grow 
for one, two, or more years, and is finally 
cut on a feast-day, when it is weighed, and 
the equivalent in silver. distributed among 
the poor present, while a sacrifice is offered 
and eaten by the family and friends at the 
shrine of some holy man. Sometimes a 
child’s hair is made into a bracelet and 
bound round its leg or arm as an amulet. 
- Belief in the -evil-eye is universal 
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among the peasantry of Palestine. It is 
blamed for throwing down a horse, breaking 
a plough, sickness and death, the decay of 
plants, and every misfortune. One way 
to cure a stroke of the evil-eye is to burn a 
bit of the clothing of the possessor of it 
under the person who has been struck—the 
fumes of the burning rag carrying off the 
evil effect. Sometimes a lump of alum or 
a handful of salt will be burned in a pan 
until something cracks, while the patient 
is taken round the fire seven times; with 
the crack comes the relief. Mohammedan 
peasants will use a piece of tamarisk-wood, 
and Christians a piece of palm from the 
Palm Sunday celebrations, in the same way. 
To avert the evil-eye, blue beads are placed 
round the necks of children and animals, 
together with a lump of alum, accompanied 
by such a benediction as, “I encompass you 
with God,” or, “‘ May no evil touch you.” 

Blue or light-coloured eyes are popularly 
supposed to most frequently carry the bale- 
ful influence, and to counteract this, blue 
beads are sometimes worn. Cases are cited 
of men able to overthrow a carriage merely 
by looking at it, to wither up a bean-field, 
and so on. 

It. is said that the belief in the evil-eye, 
among Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, 
is stronger even than their religious beliefs. 

The peasants try to read good and bad 
luck from the colour and growth of a horse’s 
hair. This habit they seem to have got 
from the Bedouin Arabs, but are not so 
expert in the signs, A chestnut horse, for 
good luck, must have either both hind-legs 
or else the near leg white. If only the off 
hind-leg is white that is bad luck. Then 
by the way the hair grows on the neck it is 
augured whether the owner will be killed 
by a spear or a dagger; and if a horse 
begins to dig with ifs feet, that means that 
the owner is soon to be buried. 

A practice of the Christians of Mount 
Lebanon, of lighting fires on the Feast of 
the Cross, is explained as being in com- 
memoration of the discovery of the true 
cross by the Empress Helena, who caused 
fires to be lighted on towers all the way to 
Constantinople, in order to make known the 
glad tidings to her son there. 

Among birds, the swift is held the most 
sacred by the Mohammedans, because it is 
believed to visit the Kaabah at Mecca 
seven times a year; therefore it is lucky 
for the swifts to nest on a house. The 
pelican also is sacred, because, according to 
the tradition, it carried water in its pouch 
for those who were building the Kaabah. 





The turtle-dove is esteemed sacred by the 
Mohammedans because it wept when the 
Prophet left Jerusalem for Heaven ; and by 
the Christians because it wallowed in grief 
at the foot of the Cross, and its feathers 
were stained by the blood of Christ. The 
hoopoe, say the people, used to have a 
golden crown, but was so hunted for it 
that it begged King Solomon to take it 
away, which he did, and gave a crown of 
feathers instead, wherefore the hoopoe is 
the King of Birds. 

The raven is believed to be black 
because he was cursed by Noah for settling 
on a carcase when let out of the Ark. It 
is, therefore, the bird of mishap. The 
lapwing is also accounted unlucky in the 
morning. The hooting of a barn-owl near a 
house is a bad omen. 

The lizard is blessed because she 
carried water in her mouth to quench the 
fire with which the Angel Gabriel was 
burned, but the stellio lizard is accursed, 
because at the flight of Mohammed it 
revealed his presence in a cave. The mule 
is supposed to have been stricken with 
barrenness for having carried wood for the 
enemies of the Prophet. 

Bewitchment is firmly believed in, and 
many stories are told of the casting out of 
devils, an operation at which certain Sheikhs 
have to-day the reputation of being very 
clever. In Syria and Northern Palestine it is 
necessary for bewitched persons to pass 
over the sea in order to get rid of evil 
spirits; and in Gazal people throw bread 
into the sea as an offering to the inhabitants 
of its depths. 

Charms are much worn. Besides the 
charm against the Karines, and the amulet 
of blue beads to avert the evil-eye already 
mentioned, there are numerous others. 
Thus the vertebra of a wolf is tied to the 
neck of a child as a protection against whoop- 
ing-cough—surely not a more foolish 
custom than that said to obtain in Stafford- 
shire, where, according to Mr. Thistleton 
Dyer, to hang an empty bottle up the 
chimney is considered an infallible cure for 
the same disease. The Jews are believed 
to be very clever in making certain charms, 
which are bought in the market, and worn 
either in a leather envelope next the body, 
or on the cap. 

For the discovery of stolen goods, and the 
detection of criminals, they adopt methods 
not unlike what have been practised nearer 
home. Thus, in one part, the sorcerer brings 
a map, who must be named Ahmed Moham- 
med, binds a towel round his head, and 
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makes him look into a basin of water. The 
sorcerer then produces his magical books, 
and burns incense, which brings the Jéns to- 
gether, whom he then asks, through Ahmed, 
where the stolen goods are and who put 
them there. This is, of course, simply a 
variant of the magic mirror superstition, 
and as to the virtue of names, we recall that 
in Cornwall a remedy for whooping-cough 
is a piece of cake given to the patient by a 
married couple whose Christian names must 


| be John and Joan, Other analogues might 
| be cited. 


Here is another case in which we have 
the idea of the Inkpool of India, another 
variant of the magic mirror, “On one 
occasion in Urtas, many years ago, three 
Sheikhs from the Hebron district were 


brought, one of them with long hair, who 


seemed the leader. ‘They gathered all the 
Urtas people together on a house-top, had 
the place well swept, and burned incense 
while reading from a book. A young girl 
was set down in the middle and some ink 
being put in the hollow of her hand, she 
had to look into this and never look up 
while she was examined,” 

After a long cross-examination regarding 
what she saw, an adjournment, and a 
renewal of the process, the thief went in 
secret to the Sheikhs and offered to make 
restitution if they would break the enchant- 
ment. And this, we are told, is generally 
the case, the guilty conscience making a 
coward of the delinquent before the re- 
sources of magic. 

They have books for interpreting dreams 
in Palestine—probably not greatly unlike 
those known to servant-galism at home— 
and they have processions and drum- 
beatings to produce rain, as they have in 
many primitive countries. In some 
mountain villages they ride a donkey on 
the wrong side and pour water when they 
want rain. Nevertheless, this is accounted 
sinful, and contrary to the teaching of the 
following curious legend. One day, they 
say, the Israelites complained to Moses that 
they could not have sunshine and rain as 
they liked, and they told him to ask God 
to give them the option. And God allowed 


| it, so that whenever they asked for rain 
} they got it, and whenever they wanted 


sunshine the sun shone. So the fields 
became beautiful with luxurious crops, and 


{ corn with ears a span long, but when they 


were threshed the ears were empty, and 
there was famine in the land. Whereupon 


| Moses again prayed, and God told him to 
} tell the people to plant gourds, and those 





who planted many had plenty, and those 
who planted few had few. And when the 
gourds were opened, they were found to be 
filled with large grains of wheat. And 
God told the people never again to interfere 
with His works, as He knew best what He 
did. And that is why nobody should now 
pray either for rain or for fair weather. 

A strange tale is current in Palestine 
about the Turko-Russian War. It is to 
the effect that falcons were seen swallowing 
the bullets as they were projected from the 
Russian guns—the falcons being disguised 
Welys fighting on behalf of the Faithful. 

North of Beit Nuba is a collection of 
flint-stones, irregularly distributed but very 
conspicuous. These are called the “‘ Farde,” 
or wedding procession, and the way they 
came there was this. One day a wedding 
procession was passing along as a woman 
was just putting her dough into the oven 
and taking out baked loaves. Naturally 
wanting to see the show, the woman 
snatched up her child and rose to go, but 
finding the child dirty, she wiped him 
with a loaf of bread, threw the bread away 
and ran out to look. But the sacredness 
of the bread made the whole procession, 
man and beast, turn into stones where they 
were, and where they remain even unto 
this day. 

These are but a few of the gleanings 
from a field rich in interest for many 
besides the folk-lorist. 





A CHAT ABOUT LAUGHTER. 





Tue people who think laughter an ill- 
bred exhibition of feeling are among the 
most laughter-provoking persons on the 
face of theearth. I can think of no keener 
comedy than they would supply to the man 
who was privileged—the word is hardly 
apt, but it may pass—to follow them 
through their lives like an “alter ego,” 
‘The effort at times to be true to their 
principles would be almost tragical; at 
least it is to be hoped so. And if they 
never broke down under the strain, they 
would deserve to be classed either as 
supreme in wisdom, hypocrisy, or idiocy. 
To which category the ordinary human 
being, even when a foe to laughter, belongs, 
it is not for me to say. 

I have heard laughter mentioned in the 
pulpit almost as if it werea sin. “ Did the 
Almighty send you into the world, my 
brethren, to go dancing, and laughing, and 
jesting down the avenue of time?” It 
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struck me, as it will, I think, strike my 
readers, as rather a silly question. It would 
have been fully as sensible had it been 
turned right about face: “Did the Al- 
mighty send you into the world to go 
weeping, and wailing, and sighing down the 
avenue of time ?” 

It may be taken for granted that all the 
faculties we possess were given us to be 
used. The man who never laughs cheats 
himself of something in his developement 
towards perfection—which, by the way, he 
has little chance indeed of attaining. 

It would be easy, if it were worth while, 
to trifle with words and prove that man 
ought never to laugh from the day of his 
birth. The Thracians groaned over a new- 
born babe, and presumably tried to laugh 
when it died—either as an infant or a 
worn-out nonagenarian. But they were a 
very degraded, ignorant set of people, with 
no three-act comedies and no humourous 
papers. ‘There is no doubt,” we have it 
on good authority, “ that in man’s primitive 
and wild state laughter was expressed by a 
peculiar gravity of countenance, as in other 
animals, who show it even to the extent of 
melancholy. For this reason I imagine 
that laughter not only came into the world 
after tears, but that a long time passed 
before it appeared.” The same writer adds 
that laughter probably “originated in 
drunkenness.” After this, it were simple 
indeed to show that the man who laughs 
gives himself away as a dignified human 
being. 

But I, for my part, laugh at such reason- 
ing. I cannot refute it, as I know nothing 
about the first fathers of our race except 
what I learn from Mr, Reed’s pictures in 
* Punch.” Here, to be sure, they are de- 
picted as laughter-compelling, if not laugh- 
ing, creatures. But they are of course done 
from mere conjecture begotten upon the 
fine instinct of a humourist’s mind. 

Our friends the pessimists may say what 
they please about the enormous misery of 
our lot, and the preposterous criminality of 
the laugh. They are not to be credited. 
There is as much laughter in the mean slums 
of Whitechapel as in the gilded chambers 
of Mayfair, It is not reality that is such a 
curse in nine cases out of ten, but the 
conception we form of it. Few of us 
want to be educated up to the groaning- 
point. It were the more foolish inasmuch 
as before our knowledge has reached that 
stage it offers us every inducement for 
noble and advantageous action. 

Besides, the professional pessimist is as a 





rule such an amazing hypocrite. While 
lamenting the sad condition of the human 
race, he takes the shrewdest heed lest he 
himself shall come down in the world. I 
should expect to find him a terrible hand at 
a bargain, and to pass the church plate 
without putting into it even a threepenny- 
piece. He builds his theories on surmises, 
and where he is most positive he is most 
fallible. No one more than Schopenhauer en- 
joyed the dregs of the existence he vilified 
as not worth having; ‘and it will not 
surprise me to hear one day that Hartmann 
—the later exponent of this misery creed— | 
has died of breaking a blocd vessel in 
laughter at the silly world which swallows 
so fast the pills of mortification which he 
amuses himself by contriving for it. 

This brings us to one of the easiest 
explanations of the growth of laughter. 
What is more incongruous than that a man 
in comfortable circumstances, good health, 
and of sufficient’ intellectual and social 
ability, should spend his days in writing 
about the wretchedness of life? The more 
advanced the civilisation, the greater the 
number of incongruities. These sparkle 
mirthfully amid the duller facts of life. 
We hail them as gladly as we eat a good 
dinner, and they benefit us almost as much, 

The sensible man will therefore welcome 
incongruity as he would a_ particularly 
palatable sauce. The viand to which the 
sauce is dedicated may not by itself be 
very captivating. But the sauce makes 
the difference. 

I wonder what our friends who never 
laugh would have done had they been in 
Garrick’s place one night at the play. The 
famous actor was in the midst of a tragedy 
when suddenly he stopped and roared with 
laughter. What was the cause? Why, 
simply this: ‘*A butcher in the front of 
the pit, who had taken off his wig to 
wipe the sweat from his head, had placed 
the wig for a while upon his large dog, who 
stood facing the stage with his forepaws 
resting on the pit railings.” 

This is as good an example as could be 
found to contest the foolish assertion 
that all laughter has its rise in some- 
thing inevitably lowering to human nature. 
It was pure incongruity. 

The French tell us that “le rire est 
hygiénique.” We knew that even before 
they made the phrase; but-it is as. well 
to have their confirmation of the fact. 
Salubrious ! Why, of course itis. For what 
purpose else did our wise forefathers keep 
certificated fools to make sport for them at 
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their meals and in their intervals of business, 
or more methodical pleasure-seeking ? 

I suppose the words “laugh and grow 
fat” are commonly understood as a mere 
jest: a mild counterblast to melancholy. 
But here, too, there is more sense than one 
imagines. The muscles exercised by the 
laugher have a tendency to enlarge with 
use, as other muscles have. They may not 
develope actual adipose, but they certainly 
ought, in a measure, to increase size and 
weight, which seems to the common eye 
much the same thing. 

There are, of course, many kinds of laughs, 
even as there are many different kinds of 
minds to evolve causes for laughter. One 
is unwilling to say aught in censure of a 
man predisposed to merriment, Yet it seems 
‘not altogether uncharitable to affirm that 
the laugher in excess is a nuisance almost 
as intolerable as the person who is perennially 
sour-faced. He cannot but be often out of 
season; a fact which sets him bellowing, 
like everything else, 

The man who has a natural disability for 
pleasant laughter, but who laughs withal 
whenever he gets the chance, is a more 
endurable afiliction. He as a rule, at such 
times, has the laugh left abruptly with 
him; and it soon, under the circumstances, 
forsakes him. The Greeks, when at the 
highest pitch of their refinement, did not 
like to be seen laughing; the facial distortion 
was a shock to their artistic natures. It 
may seem too bad to say that many men 
among us ought never to laugh in public 
until they have practised the habit of grace- 
ful laughter in private. But the Greeks 
would, if they were with us, go much farther 
than that. 

Then there is the false laugh—something 
akin to the inelegant laugh. The man may 
be pitied who is condemned to exercise that 
in default of something better. It is so 
terribly tell-tale an exhibition. It hints at 
a nature steeped in duplicity and cunning, 
yet not sufficiently accomplished to deceive 
the world on all counts. ‘Let me see a 
man laugh and know at what he laughs, 
and I will write you down the character of 
the man,” so one of our moralists has said. 
It is rather a searching invitation, and not 
a very attractive one either. It would be 
diverting to see the man with the false 
laugh put to this test in the presence of the 
moralist, 

Either this laugh or the one mentioned 
before it may be identified with what 
Sheridan Le Fanu—most able of novelists 
—has called the “churchyard laugh.” 





“There is,” he says, “a churchyard cough. 
I don’t see why there may not be a church- 
yard laugh, .. . Ifa man is not a laugher 
by nature, he had better let it alone.” 

Many will agree with Le Fanu in this 
recommendation. But it would be kinder 
to refer the man not “‘a laugher by nature ” 
to his own apartment or some sequestered 
seashore. Demosthenes taught himself to 
become an orator by declaiming against the 
waves, ‘The man who is not sure of his 
laugh may be counselled not only to take 
his looking-glass into his confidence, but to 
spend hours daily laughing in some se- 
questered open place, Nature and art 
together ought then to have an educative 
effect upon him. 

There is also the laugh that is not an 
audible, echo-inducing laugh, but a secret, 
intellectual smile, which, like the humour of 
Addison, never fatigues. 

This takes us at a bound into the best 
society on its best behaviour. One may 
doubt if such society is the kind of tonic 
for our cares or dulness best suited for the 
majority of us. But it confessedly has its 
charms. Asa parallel to it, you may con- 
ceive a fire which glows, looks alluringly 
suggestive of heat and comfort, but which 
does not warm the blood. You may hold 
your hands towards such a fire, and alfect to 
be cheered by it. But it will not toast 
bread, 

Here I cannot do better than quote that 
much-calumniated man, Lord: Chesterfield, 
whose “ Letters to his son” are such precious 
reading, and who demands our pity for their 
futility, while at the same time he exacts 
our admiration for the fine prose he wrote, 
and our gratitude for his immortal picture 
of a man of the world as he conceived him. 

‘Dear Boy,” he writes to the lad, “having 
mentioned laughing, I must particularly 
warn you against it; and I could heartily 
wish that you may often be seen to smile, 
but never heard to laugh, while you live. 
Frequent and loud laughter is the character- 
istic of folly and ill manners. It is the 
manner in which the mob express their 
silly joy at silly things; and they call it 
being merry. In my mind, there is nothing 
so illiberal, and so ill-bred, as audible 
laughter. True wit or sense never yet made 
anybody laugh; they are above it; they 
please the mind, and give a cheerfulness to 
the countenance, But it is low buffoonery, or 
silly accidents, that always excite laughter ; 
and that is what people of sense and 
breeding should show themselves above. . . 
not to mention the disagreeable noise it 
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| makes, and the shocking distortion of the 


face that it occasions. Laughter is easily 
restrained by a very little reflection, but as 
it is generally connected with the idea of 
gaiety, people do not enough attend to its 
absurdity. I am neither of a melancholy 
nor a cynical disposition, and am as willing 
and as apt to be pleased as anybody; but I 
am sure that, since I have had the full use of 
my reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh.” 

This is a long extract, but I hope not 
unjustifiably so. In a subsequent letter, 
the same sedate aristocrat remarks that “a 
man of parts and fashion is therefore only 


} seen to smile, but never heard to laugh.” 


Was there eversochilling—and, one would 
suppose, so wasted—a piece of exhortation, 
addressed to a lad in his younger teens? 

It is like breathing the air of Norway 
after six months of London life to turn 
from the Earl of Chesterfield to Fichte, the 
philosopher, and his opinions on this subject. 
I fancy a philosopher ought—if there can 
be any dogmatic ruling in the matter—to 


} be even more above the bad habit of laughter 


than a wearied statesman and man of the 
world. Yet this is the eloquent German’s 
definition of laughter. 

He calls it “a means pointed out by the 
instinct of nature itself for refreshing the 
mind exhausted by long-continued fatigue, 
and in some measure enlivening its stagna- 
tion by the stirring emotion which it 
communicates,” 

This is distinctly comforting. I know 
not if he is right or wrong in giving nature 
the credit for the faculty, or if civilisation 
—which is quite another thing—may 
rather be thanked for the luxury. But he 
is right in regarding it as a stimulant. It is 
good for the body and thrice good for the 
brain. On this score it may almost be 
viewed as a divine institution. Worn-out 
voluptuaries and disappointed worldlings 
may, if they please, echo the words of 
Solomon, “I said of laughter, it is mad”; 
but we of the common herd know better, 

The man who creates a hearty, wholesome 
laugh does as much for us as the preacher 
of a moving sermon. Nay, he often does 
more. For many will hurry to the source 
of laughter who would not stir out of their 
houses for the sermon. 





A SENSITIVE PLANT. 
A COMPLETE STORY. CHAPTER I. 


“You see, George—I may call you 
George, may I not !—you see the dear child 
is so sensitive, so delicately susceptible to 





every change of feeling in those about her, 
that if 1 were you—I don’t wish to dictate 
to you, of course; indeed I do not exagge- 
rate when I say that nothing could be 
further from my thoughts than any idea of 
unduly influencing you in the matter—but 
if I were you I should wait a little longer 
before approaching the subject with Edina. 
Let it dawn upon her intelligence gradually, 
if I may be allowed the expression ; let her 
feel your intentions in the air before you 
startle her by putting them into words. 
Words, my dear George, are but a rude 
vehicle to convey the tenderest aspirations 
of the heart, and I feel convinced they 
would be powerless to move her; besides, 
she would never listen to them. She would 
be far too frightened.” 

“But why on earth should she be 
frightened? Is she so awfully timid—— ?” 

“Timid as a startled fawn, yes. She 
cannot help it, and I think it very sweet of 
her. But she must be humoured, With 
such a nature anything like haste or abrupt- 
ness would clearly be out of place. Give 
her time to get used to you; time, as I 
observed just now, to feel that there is 
something unusual in the air; and then it 
may be possible to put your proposal plainly 
into words without alarming her. Remember, 
she scarcely knows you as yet.” 

‘‘ Yet I’ve been here for a week, and seen 
as much of her as she’d let me. The question 
is, will she like me better when she knows 
more of me? I’m all for a bold plunge 
myself.” 

“I do not advise it; I am convinced 
that the effect on Edina would be most 
disastrous.” ° 

‘* But she knows the terms of my cousin’s 
will?” 

“Most unhappily she does, I consider 
that unlucky document the worst enemy 
you have to contend with. No girl of 
spirit can endure a marriage that is recom- 
mended to her by every consideration of 
prudence and good sense. It would be 
most unnatural that she should.” 

“ But if she knows the terms of the will, 
she knows why I am here. If I don’t 
speak to her soon, she may think I want to 
back out,” 

“‘ And if she does think so, so much the 
better. She will appreciate you all the 
more if she does not feel too sure of you. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, I have taken 
a few simple precautions so that Edina does 
not at present associate you in any way 
with the man it is so desirable she should 
marry. Fortunately your name conveyed 
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nothing to her mind, as your cousin did 
not mention it in the letter he wrote to us 
on the subject, and she was not present 
when the will was read. That was why I 
warned you not to speak of your relation- 
ship to that most eccentric old gentleman, 
but merely to meet her as a chance acquaint- 
ance. That, also, was why we advised you 
to take rooms in the village rather than 
come direct to us.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me so frankly 
at once?” he asked, with a look of some 
discontent. ‘I might have-spoiled the 
whole thing by a chance word.” 

**T could not take a complete stranger 
such as you then were into my confidence. 
It was necessary that we should risk some- 
thing, and knowing how reserved our dear 
Edina is, we had little fear that you would 
so soon discuss any but general topics with 
her—especially as her father and I were 
always present.” 

“Yes,” he assented thoughtfully; “ you 
were always present. Perhaps that is why 
I seem to know so little of her.” 

‘‘Under no circumstances ”—Mrs. Trow- 
bridge spoke impressively—“ could you 
have known much of my daughter in so 
short a time. Have patience, George; win 
her confidence gradually ; remember always 
that she is a very timid child, a most 
sensitive plant.” 

“Tl bear it in mind. And nowI must 
be going. Is there anything I can do for 
you in the village? Any letters to post?” 

“No, thank you. You will return at 
dinner-time as usual?” 

“Tf I may, Mrs. Trowbridge.” And 
raising his cap, George Langton strode off 
down the garden, whistling merrily as he 
went, 

Then Mrs. Trowbridge rose from the low 
chair in which she had been sitting, and 
slowly returned to the house. She felt 
that she had done her best to guard Edina’s 
interests, and had taken every precaution 
she could think of to prevent any sudden 
jar. She had prepared George’s mind, and 
pointed out the way he ought to take ; it was 
for him to do the rest ; for him—and Edina ! 

Mrs. Trowbridge sighed, but not from 
distrust of George. She had onlyeknown 
the young man for a week, but already she 


felt no uneasiness about him. If only] 


Edina but there was never any reckon- 
ing on Edina. 

George, meanwhile, pursued his way 
down a shady path, till he reached a little 
wicket-gate that led into the fields, and 
thence to the village. 








It was a glorious spring morning, and 
the ground was carpeted with cowslips, 
while under the hedge groups of delicate 
wood-anemones drew apart like high-born 
dames retiring from the vulgar crowd, and 
shy violets peeped forth warily from the 
safe seclusion of their sheltering leaves. 
Beyond the hedge a small copse showed a 
mist of budding grey-green against the 
transparent blue of the sky. 

George, glancing towards it as he strolled 
across the field, was presently aware of 
fleeting glimpses of white seen through the 
trees; and paused for a moment to con- 
sider the matter. 

“A woman’s dress!” he muttered. “ Is 
it—can it be—Edina, by Jove! and with- 
out her parents to back her! This is an 
opportunity not to be neglected.” 

He ran up to the hedge, found a con- 
venient gap, sprang through it, and alighted 
within a yard of the girl, who turned com- 
posedly, and looked at him. 

“Good morning,” she said; her voice 
was a very pretty one, and she spoke with 
great deliberation. 

“You look deliciously cool here,” he 
observed. 

“Tam deliciously cool. My being here 
is a proof of it,” she replied quietly. “ You 
will agree with me when I tell you that I 
came here to avoid you.” 

“May I ask why?” George asked, 
colouring a little, not so much at the 
matter of the announcement as at the 
manner of it, ‘‘ Have I been so unfortunate 
as to offend you?” 

“You? Oh, no! Itis not you in par- 
ticular, you know, but you altogether. The 
whole position is wearisome and unpleasant ; 
moreover, it is a false position, and I refuse 
to countenance it any longer.” 

“T dare say I’m awfully slow, but—I 
don’t understand,” slowly. 

“Ts it necessary that you should ?” 

** You are the best judge of that.” 

She was silent for a few moments, look- 
ing at him thoughtfully, At length she 
broke the silence. __ 

“Do you want to understand?” she 
asked. 

‘Yes ; I hate to be puzzled.” 

“‘ And I puzzle you?” 

. “A little; yes,” 

“Only a little?” 

“Only a little at present. Perhaps if I 
knew you better, you would puzzle me 
more.” — 

_ “ At present you only know me by hear- 
say. I never like people to form their 
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opinion of me in the presence of my family, 
for it is quite certain to be an erroneous 
one. Will you do something to oblige me?” 

“With pleasure.” He spoke with great 
heartiness. 

“Then please dismiss from your mind 
any wandering ideas you may have picked 
up as to my character and disposition. My 
mother is a most excellent woman, but she 
is no judge of character, though she flatters 
herself that she is, I warn you, I cannot 
live up to her theories, and you must not 
expect it of me.” 

George began to feel a good dealinterested. 
There was certainly more in the girl than 
her mother had led him to believe; and for 
the first time since he had learned the 
terms of his cousin’s will, he found him- 
self thinking quite indulgently of the old 
gentleman’s eccentricities. 

“T promise you, I'll be influenced by 
nobody’s theories, but will study the subject 
for myself—that is, if you will allow me to 
do so.” 

“‘T could hardly help it, I suppose, even 
if I wished to. One has to resign oneself 
to the inevitable.” 

* And am I——?” 

“The inevitable. Yes,” 

‘But I understand from your mother P 

* Have I notalready asked you to under- 
stand nothing from my mother?” she in- 
terrupted him, with a little air of dignity. 
“You do not know how often with her the 
wish is father to the thought. I am per- 
fectly well aware—how could I fail to be? 
—of the object of your visit to this place. 
You have come to inspect me, and you are 
quite welcome to do so; I, meantime, shall 
have an opportunity of returning the com- 
pliment by inspecting you.” 

She spoke very quietly, and in a cool, 
matter-of-fact tone that George could not 
sufficiently admire; it was so utterly un- 
like what her mother had led him to 
expect. 

“‘That’s only fair,” he assented, with a 
laugh, “but I hope you intend to do your 
inspecting in a friendly spirit ?” 

“There is no reason for unfriendliness 
that I can see. It is a purely business 
matter.” 

“Oh, I say !” 

“Can you deny it?” and she looked up 
at him seriously. ‘The money will be yours 
if I refuse you.” 

He made a movement as though about to 
speak, but checked himself; and she con- 
tinued without noticing the momentary in- 
terruption ; 








“But the land—I go with the land! 
No wonder you hesitate!” 

** Who told you that I hesitate? I have 
come here at the first moment I could get 
away. I wouldn’t have seemed to hesitate 
for the world.” 

“ For fear of hurting my feelings?” with 
a scarcely perceptible elevation of her 
delicately defined eyebrows, ‘‘That was 
extremely considerate of you.” 

“No, not that exactly ; but-——” 

“Then it was for fear of losing the pro- 
perty? Oh, don’t apologise! I don’t 
blame you, though I confess this explana- 
tion of your early visit is a shock to my 
self-love. Even stock on a farm may have 
self-love, I suppose? Such prompt attention 
to business is very admirable, no doubt, but 
scarcely flattering.” 

“You wrong me, Miss Trowbridge,” 
George exclaimed, stung by her words, and 
the quiet contempt with which she uttered 
them. ‘That confounded will has placed 
me in a horrible position——” 

“Thank you, Mr. Langton!” 

“Now you know that isn’t what I 
mean——” 

“But I quite agree with you. It is a 
horrible position. Any man with a spark 
of spirit must feel it so.” 

“In fact, you think no man with a 
spark of spirit would ever have accepted 
the position ?” 

“T don’t see how you could very well 
have refused to accept it without——” 

* Discourtesy to you?” as she hesitated. 
“That was just how it struck me.” 

“Not altogether that, and as you had 
never even seen me—— but it is silly to 
talk of what you might or might not have 
done. You are here, and the mutual 
inspection has begun, How long is it to 
last ?” 

“ Tf you like, I will take my dismissal at 
once.” . 

“Oh, I wish you would!” There was 
unmistakeable relief in her voice, and in 
the beautiful grey eyes she raised to his; 
only for a moment, however, then her face 
clouded over again, and she said des- 
pondently : ‘‘ My people would never let me 
hear the last of it if you were to go so soon. 
They would say I hadn’t given you a fair 
chance—though you know that wouldn’t 
be true!” with a defiant glance at him, as 
though daring him to contradict her. 
“What’s to be done? Can’t you suggest 
any way out of the difficulty?” 

“T’m afraid not; unless——” he hesi- 
tated a moment. “It wouldn’t do for 
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me to stay another week or so—just as a 
friend; with no ulterior views, you know 
—to throw dust in their eyes ?” 

“Lovely! The very thing!” she ex- 
claimed. “Only it seems hardly fair to let 
you; such a waste of time, and——” 

“Oh, never mind that! .I place myself 
in your hands, and will help you out of 
the hole this wretched will has put you in 
as wellasI can. When you think I’ve been 
here long enough to save appearances, I will 
tell your people we don’t hit it off, and 
then there’ll be no need to say any more 
on the subject. We're friends, then, on 
the understanding that we shall never be 
anything more. Is it a bargain?” 

“Yes !” she said emphatically. 


CHAPTER II. 


Neary a week had passed, and Mrs. 
Trowbridge was radiant. 

Nothing could exceed her satisfaction 
with the aspect of affairs, except her as- 
tonishment that it should be so_satis- 
factory ; for Edina and George seemed on 
the best of terms, and instead of the battle 
she had dreaded with her daughter, every- 
thing appeared to be arranging itself with 
unexampled tranquillity. Edina had never 
been so bright, or so attractive; and the 
worthy woman attributed her sweet un- 
consciousness entirely to her own wonder- 
ful forethought, and thanked heaven a 
hundred times a day that she had at once 
taken so sensible a view of the matter. 
For Edina was a difficult subject, and her 
natural perversity usually far exceeded 
both her good sense and her worldly 
wisdom. That she should thus easily fall 
into the trap so prudently set for her, 
and fall in love with the very man it 
was desirable that she should marry, 
was an altogether unlooked-for culmination 
of the maternal hopes and fears, and one 
for which Mrs. Trowbridge could not be 
sufficiently thankful. Undoubtedly George 
had taken her prudent counsels in good 
part, and acted upon them with most 
excellent results. 

Oh, he was an admirable young man! 
and it was a fortunate thing indeed that 
Edina knew so little of the terms of his 
cousin’s will; so that when at length it 
should be necessary to reveal his identity, 
she need be no more prejudiced against 
him than was absolutely unavoidable, Had 
she dreamed how much his future depended 
upon her becoming his wife, she would 
} have been more than ever resolved to refuse 
the man her friends wished her to accept. 





S 





How could she—how could any girl— 
believe in her lover’s disinterestedness when 
he had so much at stake? Edina was 
fortunately ignorant—in her mother’s opinion 
—that she was doing the very thing that it 
was desirable she should do ; and Mrs. Trow- 
bridge was quite ready to let well alone, and 
hope for the best, Itnever occurred to her 
to wonder at the girl’s amazing stupidity in 
not detecting the dreaded wooer in this 
new acquaintance whom her parents made 
so extraordinarily welcome: for the excellent 
matron was one of those women who, having 
once made up their minds that such and 
such a thing ought to be, immediately 
conclude that it is; which simplifies life 
wonderfully. With them the wish is always 
father to the thought; and they can scarcely 
bring themselves to believe that anything 
that they greatly desire should be, has 
no existence save in their own too fond 
imagination. It was highly desirable that 
Edina should not suspect that George Lang- 
ton was the man she ought to marry; 
therefore in the face of all probability, 
Mrs. Trowbridge was convinced that the 
girl was really as ignorant as she chose 
to appear. It was a conviction that pleased 
her, and did no one else any harm. 
Meantime it must be confessed that, 
since the young people had ‘arranged that 
George was to prolong his visit merely 
in order to throw dus$ in the eyes of 
the world, they were scarcely going the 
best way to work to secure that end. It 
would surely have been wiser to prepare 
the minds of Edina’s parents for the final 
break by the display of a little temper, 
or—at the least—some mutual constraint ; 
so that they might proceed with confidence 
to assert that they “didn’t hit it off” 
to people who must already have seen 
as much for themselves. A gradually grow- 
ing distaste for each other’s society would 
not have been amiss, considering the end 
in view ; and it was strange indeed that 
nothing of the sort should be visible in 
their behaviour. Even formal politeness— 
a cold and constant courtesy—would have 
had its uses; anything, in faet, would 
have been better than the pleasant, friendly, 
even confidential relations which evidently 
existed between them, and which were only 
too well calculated to mislead those who 
were unacquainted with the truth. It was 
all very well for them to be friends on the 
understanding that they would never be 
more to each other; but to those not in the 
secret, their growing intimacy seemed 
to admit of but one interpretation; and 
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without doubt the intimacy was pleasant 
to both, though each regarded it from 
a very different point of view. 

George, at least, knew that it could not 
last. He had soon passed beyond the 
early tentative stage in which mere friend- 
ship could afford him any lasting satisfaction, 
and yet he was bound in honour to make 
no effort to win more. His peculiar posi- 
tion with regard to the girl, while seem- 
ingly making many things easy for him, 
had in reality placed insuperable obstacles 
in the way of his winning her; and now 
his own promise—spoken when he little 
thought what the keeping of it might 
cost him—had taken from him the right 
to try to do so. He had thrown away 
the possibilities of the future, and the 
present was all that he could now call 
his own. He would enjoy that present to 
the utmost, then, and let the future take 
care of itself. Time enough to think about 
its difficulties when it should be necessary 
to face them ; in the meanwhile—— 

In the meanwhile he forgot everything 
but that he loved her, and that he must not 
tell her of his love. 

And Edina? 

Edina, without doubt, liked him, and the 
present was full of pleasure to her also ; but 
if there were pain in it as well she hid it suc- 
cessfully beneath a frank gaiety of manner 
that if not wholly natural, was the very per- 
fection of att. Possibly she felt grateful to 
him for having so readily consented to resign 
all pretensions to her hand; possibly she 
merely wished him to believe her so, and at 


the same time was not sorry that he should. 


have an opportunity of observing how much 
he had lost. Mysterious are the ways of 
women, and a wise man does not readily 
flatter himself that he understands them. 
George was not very wise, and he thought 
it was extremely easy to understand Edina’s 
evident joy and relief at his prompt with- 
drawal from the position her parents wished 
him to take up. Thus he was little likely 
to forget the promise he had given her; 
and, if he said nothing about drawing his 
visit to a conclusion, his silence was merely 
out of respect to her wishes—-or so he told 
himself. It was for her to tell him when 
he had remained long enough for her 
purpose. He was in no hurry to go; and 
apparently Edina was in no hurry to tell 
him to do so. 

He was still staying at the village inn ; 
but he spent his days at the Vicarage, 
where Mrs. Trowbridge always made him 
heartily welcome; and his evenings at 





Edina’s side, strolling up and down the 
pretty, old-fashioned garden, or singing 
duets with her in the dimly-lighted drawing- 
room. And any one seeing them thus 
constantly together would have thought that 
all things were working towards the desired 
end, and that the anxiously expected 
engagement was about to become an accom- 
plished fact. 

Mrs, Trowbridge was a patient woman. 
She waited a week after her confidential 
conversation with George without saying 
another word to him on the subject ; but by 
the end of the week her patience was pretty 
nearly exhausted, and she began to seek an 
opportunity of cross-examining him quietiy 
to ascertain how his courtship was progress- 
ing, and whether there were any probability 
of Edina’s accepting him within the next 
ten days or so, 

At length she waylaid him successfully 
as he was entering the garden, and addressed 
him at once in the tone of truly maternal 
interest that she always reserved for their 
private interviews, 

“Of course, my dear George, I do not 
wish to be inquisitive—you know, I am 
sure, that I have the greatest confidence in 
your judgement and good sense—still, I 
cannot but feel that two heads are sometimes 
better than one ; and that, in the event of 
any unforeseen crisis, my knowledge of my 
sweet child’s character and disposition may 
well be of material assistance to you. Need 
I assure you that it is entirely at your 
service }” 

“You are extremely kind, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge——” 

“ Not at all, George dear, not at all. It 
is natural that you should wish to confide 
in some one, and in whom should you 
confide but in me—your loved Edina’s 
mother? No one else could sympathise 
with you half so heartily; no one else could 
advise you half so well.” 

“ But if I don’t require advice——’ 

“Ah, do not say that!” and she laid 
her hand affectionately on his arm. “ You { 
do require it, indeed ; though you may not 
yourself be aware how great your need is, 
Tell me all, George, and do not fear to 
weary me, Am I not her mother?” 

“T assure you there is nothing to tell,” 
he said impatiently. ‘“ You must give us 
time. You told me yourself to wait.” 

“True, and I do not imagine for a 
moment that you have actually approached 
the subject with Edina yet. It would have 
been most ill-advised to have done so—to 
say nothing of the indelicacy of such an 
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abrupt disclosure. But surely there have 
been signs; indications, if I may call them 
so, of the way the wind is beginning to 
blow, and of an approaching change of 
weather—you understand my figurative 
language? And I cannot but think that if 
you were to put me in possession of any- 
thing of any moment that has passed be- 
tween you—any little sentimental passages 
such as might naturally occur under the 
circumstances without in any degree ex- 
citing Edina’s suspicions—if, I say, you 
would be perfectly frank with me, I cannot 
but think my greater knowledge of the 
dear child’s nature might assist you in 
forming a just estimate of her feelings, a 
most necessary task.” 

“Tt is one, however, that I prefer to 
undertake for myself,” he replied. ‘I 
believe I’m pretty well qualified to do it.” 

“Then you are quite satisfied? You 
feel no anxiety as to the result?” 

“None whatever. It is a foregone con- 
clusion.” 

“You and dear Edina certainly seem to 
be on the happiest terms. No one seeing 
you together could doubt it. That is the 
only thing that troubks me; she is so 
perfectly at ease in your company that I 
cannot but fear——” 

“ What do you fear?” 

‘That perhaps she has not yet begun to 
think of you—as a possible husband, I 
mean.” 

* And perhaps, when she does, she may 
not like the idea,” he said moodily, but 
with a conscientious effort to prepare the 
maternal mind as Edina would doubtless 
wish him to prepare it. “It is possible, 
of course.” 

“George! But I thought you said it 
was a foregone conclusion? That you felt 
no anxiety ?” 

“Nor do I.” He spoke- truthfully 
enough, or so he believed; for how could 
he feel anxiety when he had flung away 
hope? “But things may turn out in a 
way you don’t expect. It never does to be 
too sure of anything.” 

** You are not like yourself to-day!” And 
she looked at him with some concern. 
“You are not disappointed in Edina, I am 
sure? You have found the dear girl all 
I said she was?” 

“ All—and more. But—we mayn’t hit 
it off for all that—in that way, you know. 
However, there’s no reason you shouldn't 
hope for the best, and—I see your daughter 
on the lawn, Mrs. Trowbridge, and I believe 
she is waiting for me ; so perhaps——” 





“Go to her at once, my dear George. I 
would not keep you from her for the 
world.” 

And George went. 

How much longer would it be before 
he would have to go away together ? 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Trowsripce was feeling extremcly 
dissatisfied; three days had passed since her 
little talk with George, and even she could 
not be blind to the fact that things were 
not going so smoothly as might be wished 
with the young people. He was moody 
and preoccupied ; and, though he was as 
constantly with Edina as ever, he no longer 
seemed to find any pleasure in her company. 
She, too, had changed, and in a way that 
did not tend to reassure her anxious mother. 
Her cheerful composure had given place to 
an almost feverish gaiety when Mr. Lang- 
ton was near ; she was exciteable, and quick 
to take offence where seemingly none was | 
intended, and on more than one occasion 
high words passed between them, and they 
parted in anger, much to the poor woman’s 
dismay. Apparently Edina was growing 
weary of him, and found his frequent 
presence irritating; and Mrs. Trowbridge 
began to suspect that after all she might 
have discovered the truth, and resented the 
trap that had been set for her. She deter- 
mined to discover if this were so without 
loss of time. 

Her trust in her own diplomatic powers 
was still unshaken, and she never dreamed 
that Edina might see more than she in- 
tended to show: her. She approached the 
subject, therefore, boldly. 

‘“* What have you and Mr. Langton been 
quarrelling about, dear?” she asked. 

She called ‘him Mr, Langton in her 
daughter’s presence, for prudence compelled 
her to reserve “my dear George” for 
moments of confidential familiarity. Edina 
looked up, her large eyes full of innocent | 
wonder. 

‘«Quarrelling, mamma? Do you really 
think I know him well enough to quarrel 
with him? Surely you forget how short 
our acquaintance has been.” 

“No, my dear; but you have seen a 
great deal of each other, and I thought that 
perhaps——” 

“Perhaps what?” 

“You had learnt to care for each othef a 
little. No; don’t look so indignant, my 
love. Such things have happened before 
now, you know.” 

“ But not with a girl situated as I am, 
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surely? There is no reason in the world 
why I should care for him.” 

‘““No reason, Edina? He is handsome 
and amiable, and very fond of you.” 

“Ts he?” with a little scornful laugh. 
“Tf he worships the very ground I walk 
upon, it can make no difference. You for- 
get that a husband has already been pro- 
vided for me—though he seems in no hurry 
to make my acquaintance.” 

“ But we should never wish to force your 
inclinations, your father and I. If you 
really prefer George Langton to—oh, my 
dearest child, there is no reason why you 
should not follow the dictates of your own 
heart.” 

“In that case, mamma, I think I will 
not marry at all,” Edina said quietly ; and 
turning away she left the room, before 
Mrs, Trowbridge had time to recover from 
the shock those words had given her, 

What was the matter with the girl, and 
what did she mean by raising her mother’s 
hopes so high, only that she might dash 
them to the earth again? Mrs, Trowbridge 
felt very reasonably annoyed with Edina ; 
but—had she only known it—she was not 
nearly so annoyed with Edina as Edina was 
with herself; and not with herself alone, 
but with her mother, with George, with gll 
the world. Everything was turning out 
miserably, she thought; she had resolved 
to stop George’s conscientious courtship at 
once, and she had succeeded only too well. 
He had agreed to play out the farce at her 
request, and somehow the play had become 
deadly earnest to her, while to him—oh, he 
must never guess the truth! He must 
never know how bitterly she repented her im- 
pulsive words; how willingly she would 
now have listened to the most passionate 
assurances of disinterested affection he 
could have poured into herear! She loved 
him, and perhaps, if she had left things to 
take their own course, he might have loved 
her too. But instead of that she had 
taunted and insulted him ; she had judged 
and condemned even before she had seen— 
far less heard—him ; and he had met her 
unjust attacks with a generous tolerance not 
untinged with contempt. Edina’s cheeks 
burned as she thought of that interview in 
the little copse, and of all that had passed 
between them ; and she quickened her steps 
involuntarily as she walked across the 
suhny field beside it, so as to leave the scene 
of such painful recollections behind her as 
soon as possible. Shejwas walking aimlessly, 
only seeking to avoid her mother, and 
any further discussion on the well-worn 





topic; and she certainly must have for- 
gotten that George had taken that same 
path not half an hour ago, and might be 
expected to return along it presently after 
looking in at his rooms in the village. 

The afternoon was hot, and Edina was 
tired ; so she sat down on a mossy bank 
under the hedge to rest, and indulge in 
glowing visions of what might have been 
—always a sufficiently depressing occu- 
pation to those who are dissatisfied with 
what is, and in all probability will be. 
From these waking dreams she presently 
glided into a deep sleep, worn out with 
chauging emotions and the effort of per- 
petually playing a part that was daily grow- 
ing more unnatural to her true self. 

She had not slept long, however, when 
she was aroused by the sound of voices close 
by. Two men were talking together on 
the other side of the hedge, which was 
already in such full leaf that though she 
could hear every word she could see nothing 
of the speakers. 

“Then you're not going to create a 
vacancy after all, Langton? You must be 
a good deal more attached to that dingy 
hole of an office than most of our fellows, 
or you wouldn’t throw up such a chance in 
a hurry. We made sure we'd seen the last 
of you.” 

‘I’m sorry to disappoint you, but 

“Oh, we'll say nothing about that! Your 
own disappointment must be a much more 
serious affair. What’s wrong with her, 
George? Oh, don’t look so confoundedly 
savage! Of course, we’ve heard all the 
story. Those things always get about. 
By Jove! if I were you, there’d have to be 
something very radically wrong with her 
before I’d give her up, but you always were 
a fastidious beggar.” 

“We don’t hit it off, Ted, that’s all. I’m 
too heavily handicapped by that beastly 
will ; and as she’ll have some money in 
any case, I’m out of the running. If she 
hadn’t a penny in the world, ’d marry 
her to-morrow—if she’d have me.” 

“Then you do care for the girl?” 

“Rather! But what of that? We don’t 
hit it off, and so——” 

“You won’t be a ha’penny the better for 
that ridiculous will! I call it an awful 
shame after raising your hopes by dangling 
the money-bags before you only to snatch 
them away. It will be hard to settle down 
into the old groove again.” 

‘It won’t be particularly pleasant.” 

*‘ And is there no help for it? You ean / 
you care for her, and 
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“I’ve given her my word never to bother 
her on the subject. The position is worse 
for her than for me.” 

“ Tf she cares, undoubtedly ; otherwise—I 
fail to see it.” 

“She tolerates me, that’s all; for the 
sake of appearances.” 

“Then why don’t you cut the whole 
thing, and come back to town ?” 

~ “Pm not due there for another week, 

and I promised to stay as long as she 
wants me. Don’t attempt to understand 
the position, Ted. It’s a complicated one, 
and you'll never grasp it.” 

“Tm not going to try, but it seems 
to me you’ve been awfully badly treated 
amongst them.” 

“Tt serves me right for accepting a false 
position—but there, say no more about it. 
If we go on to that gate, I can show you a 
short cut to Claybridge ; for the road will 
take you miles out of your way.” 

“Thanks. I was trying to find a short 
cut when I met you, but these paths all seem 
to lead nowhere. Pretty country, though.” 

They strolled on, and the voices died 
away in the distance. 

Then Edina rose from her seaton the mossy 
bank, and walked slowly to the stile that 
led into the field beyond the hedge ; the stile 
across which George must presently return. 

She was very pale, but there was a light 
in her eyes that seemed too full of intensity 
to be easily quenched even by the gathering 
tears ; and though her lips quivered, they 
were parted by a happy smile. 


CHAPTER IV. 


George, meanwhile, having seen his 
friend on his way, was in no hurry to 
return. Dearly though he loved Edina, 
he found small satisfaction in her company, 
bound as he was to keep silence on all that 
lay nearest his heart. The position he had 
taken up so lightly was fast becoming 
intolerable to him, and at times he almost 
thought that it would be a relief to hear that 
he had stayed long enough for her purpose, 
and might at length explain matters as he 
deemed best to her anxious parents: Edina 
would be amply provided for in any case ; 
his cousin—who had been fond of her when 
a child, though he had never seen his little 
favourite since she was seven years old— 
had taken care of that; and the mild old 
Vicar and his grasping, gushing wife would 
have to make the best of it, and get over 
any disappointment they might feel at the 
loss of the large fortune that—if Edina and 
he did not marry—was to be divided among 





various deserving charities. No, there could 
be no need for such a long delay. And his 
friend was right: the sooner he was back 
in town the better; and really, if she did 
not dismiss him before long, he should have 
to pull himself together, and give her a 
hint that the time had come for him to go. 

And having arrived at this conclusion, he 
at length turned his steps in the direction 
of the vicarage; for he felt that if the 
moment of parting were really near at hand, 
it behoved him the more to spend the brief 
hours that yet remained, by her side. He 
should not be happy with her; he could 
not be happy away from her; and he 
walked slowly along the path, which he 
had traversed an hour before with his 
friend, in a very mixed state of feeling. 

‘Then he reached the corner of the hedge, 
and the little stile that led to the vicarage 
fields and garden. 

Edina was standing there, looking prettier 
than ever, though strangely quiet and sub- 
dued. 

“T have been waiting for you,” she said 
tremulously, and she laid one small ungloved 
hand on the stile as though to steady herself, 

“Tam sorry I have kept you waiting. 
If I had only known iM 

“Of course ; but you did not. You were 
with your friend——” 

“You saw us?” 

“No; but—I heard. Oh, don’t interrupt 
me, please ; and don’t be angry about it! 
I was sitting under the hedge there, and 
fell asleep ; and then—I heard you talking.” 

“Don’t bother about it,” he said hastily, 
as she paused. “It’s all right.” 

“Yes, for I have something to say to 

you, and what I heard makes it easier. I 
have taken too much of your time, have 
been selfish, unkind—oh !”—with sudden 
passion—‘ when I think what I have said 
and done, and how good you have been to 
me, I feel utterly ashamed of myself. I 
have treated you abominably——” 
» * No, no, dear,” he said gently. “ There’s 
nothing to blame yourself for. Things 
haven’t turned out as was intended, that’s 
all.” : 

‘But I do blame myself! I was unjust, 
and suspicious, and I wouldn’t wait. I 
made up my mind to hate you, and 5 

“ And you succeeded? That was a little 
hard on me,” 

“T have been hard on you all through, 
in every way ; I did not know it at the time 
—at least, not altogether—but I know it 
now ; and I am sorry, ob, so sorry!” 

’ Her lips quivered as she spoke; she 
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raised her beautiful eyes to his, and he saw 
the tears in them, and made a hasty move- 
ment towards her, but checked himself. 
He dared not try to comfort her, he dared 
not so much as take the small hand lying 
so near him on the stile, lest the strong im- 
pulse to take her in his arms and tell her of 
his passionate love should overpower him 
altogether, and make him forget alike her 
scorn and his own promise. He was silent, 
therefore, fearing that if he spoke at all he 
should say too much; but she little knew 
what that silence cost him. 

“And now I want to tell you—to ask 
you ” she faltered, feeling that her task 
was an infinitely harder one than she had 
dreamed. ‘Oh, it has been all a mistake, 
and I think it’s time we ended it.” 

“You wish me to go?” he said quietly 
“T have been expecting to hear this, and I 
think you are right.” 

She wished nothing less, but how could 
she tell him so in plainer language? It 
was evident that the language would have 
to be very plain indeed before he would 
comprehend it, so firmly convinced was he 
of her indifference. 

“Yes, you are quite right,” he went on, 
talking bravely for the sake of the girl who 
was wounding him so sorely, in order to 
put her at her ease. “ We have taken 
every care to throw dust in the eyes of the 
world, and have even gone the length of 
quarrelling a little sometimes, We have 
saved appearances, and there’s no need for 
me to remain any longer now.” 





““And you will be glad to go? Say so 
frankly !” she cried. 

“You know that I cannot do that. 
Don’t ask too much of me.” 

“ And you will go without a word ?” 

** No, no; how can you think it of me? 
I'll explain matters to your people as we 
arranged. I don’t think you'll have much 
trouble with them.” 

“Oh!” she cried impatiently, ‘ how 
selfish you think me! I am thinking of 
you for once. Can’t you—don’t you ever 
think of yourself?” 

“I daren’t.” His voice shook with 
strongly repressed passion. ‘You go too 
far, Edina. As you don’t want me any 
more, [’ll leave you at once.” 

He raised his hat mechanically, and 
turned away. His face was stern and very 
pale, and Edina knew that she must speak 
now, or it would be too late. 

“Oh, George, come bick!” she cried 
desperately. “I—I don’t want you to 
go!” 

He stopped at once, and looked at her— 
wonderingly, then eagerly ; but he did not 
come back. He waited, 

Edina’s colour came and went; 
blushed rose-red with a sudden resolve. 

The little stile still parted them; she 
crossed it with downcast eyes and went 
towards him swiftly, her hands outstretched, 
her sweet lips quivering. 

“T have come to you, George,” she said 
softly. ‘ Will you have me?” 

And then—at last—he understood. 


she 
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HOME NOTES 


AND 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maorr women must be very charming, 
and, in spite of our vaunted civilisation, it 
would be well if we were in some things 
more like them. Travellers tell us of their 
wonderful grace, which seems to be due to 
their love of bathing and dancing, and they 
also speak of their beautiful, soft, dark 
eyes and clear brown complexions. Besides 
possessing these outward charms they are 
distinguished with that most excellent 
thing in a woman, a soft, sweet voice, and 
also by their affectionate, merry dispositions. 
Men and women alike are remarkably 
good-tempered, and it is a curious fact that, 
in their whole vocabulary, they do not 
possess a single “bad word.” Should a 
Maori be very much enraged with any one 
he will give vent to his wrath by calling 
him a cat, dog, bullock, or, worst of all, a 
“wild duck.” Nothing more dreadful 
than this can be said by a Maori, and it is 
a thousand pities that our vocabulary is not 
equally limited in the direction of abusive 
epithets. 

Musnroom Sovp.—Boil one quart of 
thin white stock or milk with an onion, a 
stick of celery, and a carrot for two hours, 
Season the soup well, strain and thicken it 
with a little flour. Have some mushrooms 
(if you can afford it, a pound), washed and 
peeled, and chopped small. Add the 
mushrooms to the soup and simmer gently 
till cooked. If the soup boils at all fast, 
the mushrooms will break up and the 
appearance of it will be spoilt. Serve a 
little grated Parmesan cheese with this 
soup. 

Fish au Gratin.—This is a convenient 
and tasty way of cooking any kind of 
ordinary white fish. Take about one and 
a half pounds of fish, one gill of milk, a 
dessertspoonful of anchovy sauce, a little 
cayenne pepper, one ounce of butter, and 
afew breadcrumbs. Boil the fish in salt 
and water till cooked, then let it get cold 
and take out the bones. Cut the fish into 
pieces. Thicken the milk with some flour, 
add the butter, anchovy sauce and season- 
ings. Stir whilst it boils for a few moments, 
Gently mix the fish in this sauce, and then 
arrange it in a fancy white china baking 
dish, Sprinkle breadcrumbs, parsley, and 
a little thyme over, put a few bits of butter 
on it, and bake for twenty minutes in a 





quick oven. This should be handed as an- 


entrée, 





Love at First Sicut.—A romantic story 
of love at first sight is recounted from 
Vienna. During a recent review in that 
city, a young lady, daughter of one of the 
principal burghers, became enamoured of 
one of the privates. She gave her father 
no rest until he learned the soldier’s name, 
and being an only child he humoured her 
whim. He paid a visit to the commanding 
officer, and he, nothing loth, ordered a 
parade of the men under his command, in 
order that the young lady might make her 
choice. After a.short inspection, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘That’s the man.” “Franz Beothy,” 
shouted the soldiers, And Franz Beothy 
was his name, and Hungary his native 
country. Franz was delighted with his 
conquest ; but when Miss Frauenschatz and 
he were introduced, they found, to their 
horror, that he could not speak a word of 
German, nor she a syllable of Hungarian. 
The young lady remarked, however, that 
that did not matter in the least, as their 
hearts would soon learn to understand each 
other. The “Telegraph” correspondent, 
who sends this rather remarkable story, 
adds that Miss Frauenschatz has promised 
to study Hungarian, but on one condition, 
to which her bridegroom has given his 
consent, that the wedding will be celebrated 
this week. , 

SHELLFISH often causeillness and give rise 
to symptoms of poisoning. Mussels espe- 
cially have been credited with giving rise 
to untoward symptoms, and shrimps have 
also been known to produce similar results, 
In such cases, what happens, I believe, is 
the tainting of the shellfish by their having 
been taken from localities or places where 
they have absorbed poisonous matters. There 
was once quite an epidemic of poisoning 
cases arising out of people eating mussels 
which had been taken off ships’ sides, Here 
the symptoms pointed to poisoning by the 
copper which the mussels had absorbed 
from the ships’ sheathing. I remember, 
too, of cases of poisoning through eating 
shrimps which had been caught in the sand 
close by the exit of a sewer from a town. 
No doubt the animals had fed on the sew- 
age and had become tainted even whilst 
alive. Such cases, it may be said, are not 


preventible, and perhaps, in the ordinary © 


sense of that word, they are not: only the 
people who catch the shellfish might be 
duly instructed in the fact that they should 
be captured in clean fresh surroundings, 
and not taken from any place where they 
are likely to absorb injurious and poisonous 
matters. 
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CavuLIFLOWER OmELET.—One cup of cauli- 
flower cooked and chopped fine, six eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately, one 
small cup of milk, pepper and salt. To 
the well-beaten yolks add the milk, pepper, 
and salt, then stir in carefully the whites, 
lastly the cauliflower. Put a good spoonful 
of butter in the frying-pan; when it is 
hot, add the mixture, and cook over a clear 
fire; it should be done in about ten 
minutes; roll one half upon the other; 
take from the pan carefully with a bread- 
knife or pancake turner, and serve at once. 

MayonnalsE OF SWEETBREADS.— Clean 
and parboil one pair of sweetbreads, throw 
them into cold water for half an hour; 
remove the fat and skin and cover with 
fresh boiling water; add a teaspoonful of 
salt and simmer gently for half an hour. 
When done, stand aside to cool, and when 
cold, cut into thin slices. Rub the bottom 
of a dish with an onion, and pour in half 
a pint of mayonnaise. Place a thin slice 
of onion in the middle of the bowl, arrange 
lettuce leaves around it; mix the sweet- 
breads carefully with the mayonnaise, and 
put in the centre of the dish. 

To Prevent Moutp 1n Jam Jars.—One 
of the greatest troubles in preserving fruit 
in jars is to prevent the formation of mould 
on the top, and the consequent spoiling of 
fruit when it rises above the top of the 
syrup. A very effective, cheap, and simple 
device is a disc of thin veneer of wood, from 
one-sixteenth to one-twentieth of an inch 
thick, and from two and three-quarters to 
three inches in diameter for one quart jars, 
made from beech, birch, elm, or ash, as 
these woods have no taste or flavour, and 
will not injure the fruit. To use, dip in 
hot water to prevent cracking, slightly bend 
so as to slip down below the shoulders of 
the jar, and press down on the fruit, to 
allow the syrup to rise over it. The shoulder 
will keep it down in place. When you 
wish to use the fruit, remove the wood by 
running a fork under and picking it out. 

A Userut Gravy Soup for a family may 
be made from this recipe Take the re- 
mains of fowls, joints, or bones of any 
kind, and two pounds of gravy beef cut 
small. Add five pints of water and bring 
to the boil. Skim thoroughly, add some 
salt, and skim again. Throw in a bouquet 
of herbs tied up with a bay leaf, and two 
onions stuck with cloves, a carrot, and any 
other soup vegetables you have by you. 
Simmer the soup for about six hours, strain. 
off, and put the bones, etc., into a basin to 
be boiled again next day with more water. 





IF rumour is correct, illness was not the 
sole cause of Arthur Shrewsbury’s absence 
from the county cricket-field this season. 
So far as I can discover, the retirement of 
the finest batsman in the world may be 
attributed in great measure to the objection . 
taken in many quarters to the slowness of 
Notts cricket, For the last two or three 
years the Notts eleven has been publicly ridi- 
culed, even by its own partisans, and there 
is every reason to fear that this ungracious 
conduct has driven Shrewsbury from the 
cricket field. Gunn threatened to follow 
suit before the season closed, and he would 
have been well within his rights if he had 
carried out his original determination. 
Notts cricket is painfully slow; no one 
denies that. On the other hand it has the 
merit of being scientific—far more so than 
is understood by the boisterous and un- 
sportsmanlike mob who howled the Notts 
men down whenever they appeared at the 
wicket. As a matter of fact, bowlers are as 
much to blame for slow cricket as batsmen. 
The former bowl for maiden overs, and, so 
long as they are not knocked about, dozens 
of ‘professionals make a point of bowling 
straight and slightly short-pitched balls 
from which it is impossible to score with 
any rapidity. This is the explanation of a 
great deal of the uninteresting cricket which 
is now witnessed. As soon as we abolish the 
average hunting bowler cricket will improve ; 
but then for this to be we want big-hearted 
men like Lohmann, and Lockwood, and 
Briggs, who are content to risk being hit in 
the hope of getting the man out, 

To Turn a JELLY out of a mould, take 
a basin of hot water, as hot as the hand 
can bear, draw the mould quickly through 
it, letting the water quite cover it for a 
second, Wipe off all moisture at once with 
a clean cloth, shake the tin gently to be 
sure the contents are free. Next lay a dish 
on the open side of the mould, reverse it 
quickly, and when the dish is on the table 
draw the mould carefully away. 

Burn Aut Kitcuen Waste as far as 
possible in the closed stove. This should 
be done regularly three times a day after 
meals, Draw the fuel towards the front 
bars, pull out the centre damper, place the 
refuse at the back of the grate, and, if 
necessary, place a little coal at the top. 
Whilst the refuse is being got rid of, open 
the kitchen window for a couple of inches 
top and bottom. If these directions are 
followed, there will be no disagreeable 
smell, whilst the rubbish is destroyed, and 
the dustbin will never smell nasty. 
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Way ARE WE NOT ALL CoRPULENT!— 
This is a question we find answered by the 
latest specialist in corpulency, a man who, 
in our opinion, has done more to cure this 
distressing incumbrance than all the other 
so-called adipose-therapeutists put together. 
We have Mr. Russell’s new edition before 
us, entitled “Corpulency and the Cure” 
(256 pages), wherein he explains that many 
men can eat an abundance of everything 
and yet appear lean and hungry, while the 
next unfortunate cannot eat but scantily 
without building up a huge frame of un- 
wieldy bulk. Thin persons, the author 
explains, generally have a very strong liver, 
which vigorously separates from the blood 
any superfluity of its fatty constituents ; 
per contra, the liver of the victim to obesity 
is constitutionally weak, hence it fails, with- 
out assistance, to throw off the carbonaceous 
and fat-forming foods. The book from which 
we derive this information is published by 
Mr. Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, 
London, W.C., who has succeeded in manu- 
facturing a purely vegetable compound which 
has an almost magical effect in the reduction 
of unhealthy fat. Experimentally it has 
been given in large doses to those who only 
carry an amount of fat conducive to the 
proper production of heat, and the result is 
that the decoction will not have the re- 
motest effect—not the slightest reduction of 
weight takes place, while in the case of a 
superfluity of unhealthy adipose tissue the 
individual frequently loses 2 lbs., and much 
more in serious cases, in twenty-four hours. 
We should have liked to have pursued this 
matter further, for it is far more interesting 
in our opinion than experimenting upon 
bees, rats, cats, and such like, for what may 
appear startling in the results of certain 
foods given to the smaller animals may not 
be so conclusive or applicable in the case 
of human beings. We can with pleasure 
advise our readers to get this book and read 
for themselves, and moreover no one can 
complain of the price, as it only costs four 
stamps. 

The following are extracts from other 
journals : : 

Goop News ror Stour Prrsons.—It 
does not follow that a person need to be 
the size of Sir John Falstaff to show that 
he is unhealthily fat. According to a 
person’s height so should his weight cor- 
respond, and this standard has been pre- 
pared by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., so that any one can see at 
a glance whether or no he is too stout. 
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People in the past have been wont to regard 
fatness as constitutional, and something to 
be laughed at rather than to be prescribed 
for seriously ; but this is evidently an error, 
as persons whose mode of life has caused a 
certain excess of flesh require treating for 
the cause of that excess, not by merely 
stopping further increase, but by removing 
the cause itself. It is marvellous how this 
“Pasteur” and “ Koch” of English dis- 
coverers can actually reduce as much as 
14 lbs, in seven days with a simple herbal 
remedy. His book (256 pages) only costs 
4d., and he is quite willing to afford all 
information to those sending as above. It 
is really well worth reading.—* Forget-me- 
Not.” 

EXTRAORDINARY Success IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF OBEsITY.—Ourcorpulent readers will 
be glad tolearn how to positively losetwostone 
in about a month, with the greatest possible 
benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by 
a comparatively new system. It is a singular 
paradox that the patient, returning quickly 
to.a healthy state, with increased activity of 
brain, digestive and other organs, naturally 
requires more food than hitherto, yet, not- 
withstanding this, he absolutely loses in 
weight one or two pounds daily, as the 
weighing machine will prove. Thus there 
is no suggestion of starvation. It is an 
undoubted success, and the author, who has 
devoted years of study to the subject, 
guarantees a noticeable reduction within 
twenty-four hours of commencing the treat- 
ment. This is different with other diseases, 
for the patient, in some cases, may go for 
weeks without being able to test whether 
the physician has rightly treated him, and 
may have derived no real or apparent im- 
provement in health. Here, we repeat, the 
author guarantees it in twenty-four hours, 
the scale to be the unerring recorder. The 
treatment aims at the actual root of obesity, 
so that the superfluous fat does not return 
when discontinuing the treatment. It is 
perfectly harmless, We advise our readers 
to call the attention of stout friends to this, 
because, sincerely, we think they ought to 
know. For their information we may say 
that on sending four penny stamps, a book 
entitled “Corpulency and the Cure” (256 
pages), containing a reprint of Press notices 
from some hundreds of medical and other 
journals—British and foreign—and other 
interesting particulars, including the book 
containing the “ recipe,” can be had post- 
free from a Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.—“ Belfast News Letter.” 
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To Keep Cumprex 1x Heatra, give 
them an abundance of outdoor exercise, 
fun, and frolic ; make them regular in their 
habits, and feed them only on plain, 
nourishing food, and they will seldom, if 
ever, complain of lack of appetite. But 
keep them overtasked in school, confined 
closely to the house the rest of the time, 
frowning down every attempt at play, feed 
them on rich or highly-seasoned food, allow- 
ing them to eat between meals and late in 
the evening. and you need not expect them 
to have good appetites. On the contrary, 
you may expect that they will be pale, 
weak, and sickly. Do not cram them with 
food when they have no appetite for it— 
such a course is slow murder. If they have 
no appetite, encourage, and, if need be, 
compel them to take exercise in the open 
air. Do not allow them to study too much, 
In addition to ensuring exercise for the 
children, change their diet somewhat ; and 
especially if they have been eating fine 
flour, change to coarse flour. Ilness is the 
most expensive nuisance on the face of the 
globe. There may be instances where it 
makes people or children better, but gene- 
rally it makes them sad, selfish, misanthropic, 
nervous, and miserable. The best way to 
make children happy and good is to keep 
them well. 


Five Generations Livinc.—The four 
living generations of the Royal Family are 
exceeded by the family of Mrs. Hobbs, of 
Barnaboy, King’s County, who celebrated 
her one-hundredth birthday on Wednesday, 
July 18th, and on that occasion there were 
round her members of her family to the 


fourth generation. One of her grandsons 
present is himself a grandfather, so there 
are now living five generations, thus making 
her a great-great-grandmother. Her five 
sons were all in the army, two of them 
were in the Crimea, and one in the Kaffir 
and Abyssinian wars, and she has five 
grandsons serving in the army. Mrs. Hobbs 
is in possession of all her faculties, except 
that her hearing is not good. Her memory 
of events which happened at the beginning 
of the century is wonderfully clear. 

Pum JELLY.—Stew two pounds of plums 
(red if possible) with sugar to taste, remove 
the stones, and .see that you have nearly 
a quart of pulp, etc. Stir in one ounce of 
gelatine powder, taking care that there is 
sufficient heat to dissolve it. Crack the 
stones, and remove the kernels, which 
should be added to the jelly. Pour into a 
wetted mould, and stand till cold. Serve 
with raw or whipped cream. 





Friep Sturrep Tomators.—+Choose good- 
sized tomatoes, allowing one to each person. 
Cut a piece off the top of each and with a 
knife hollow out part of the centre. Take 
some cold fowl chopped fine, season it well 
and mix it with a beaten egg and press into 
the cavity. Flour the tomatoes, dip into 
beaten egg, then into bread-crumbs two or 
three times, and fry in deep fat till cooked. 
The piece which was removed from each 
tomato should meanwhile be baked and 
served on the top of the fried half. Arrange 
on a d’oyley and garnish with fried parsley. 
The tomatoes may be scalded and skinned 
previous to stuffing if preferred. 

Borep Fitter or Mutron.—Take a 
good thick fillet off a leg of mutton, bone 
it, fill the cavity with veal stuffing, wrap it 
in suet paste, and boil it. Serve in the 
paste, which, when cut, will be found to 
contain excellent thick gravy. 

ScraMBLED Eces with TomMAToES.— 
Scrambled eggs with tomatoes make a nice 
breakfast dish. Cook together half a tin of 
tomatoes, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
saltspoonful of salt diluted with a little 
water ; and, when this is boiling, stir in six 
slightly beaten eggs. Stir constantly, and 
add one tablespoonful of chopped parsley ; 
serve with toast. Fresh tomatoes can be 
used instead of tinned ones, when obtain- 
able. 

A Nice Eee Supper Disu.—Boil six or 
eight eggs hard; when cold remove the 
shells, divide in halves, place in a vege- 
table dish, and cover them with a gravy 
made of a pint or less of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, a little salt, and thicken 
with half a tablespoonful of cornflour. Let 
this scald well before pouring it over the 
eggs. Serve hot. 

To Was an Emerpown Quitt.—Mend 
the eiderdown quilt well, sewing the 
principal part of the stitching over again. 
Put into the tub by itself, with a lather 
of soap and warm water. Wring it out 
with the hands and repeat the process till 
clean, then rinse all the soap out with two 
changes of water, shake and hang out to 
dry. When dry, pull up the wadding 
gently with the fingers on both sides. Do 
not put it into a washing machine or 
wringer, for they would wring it all to 
pieces. 

WasHInG FLannets.—Flannels and blan- 
kets may be soaked in water containing 
one tablespoonful of ammonia to each pail, 
and a little suds. Rub as little as possible, 
and they will be white and clean, and will 
not shrink. 














